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6. 



Introduction. 

At no time in the history of the world has secondary 
education attracted as nuc:. attention as is accorlod it to- 
day in the United States. Discussions of this phase of tlie 
educational systeri appear in bevrilclering profusion in books, 
magazines, nov;spapers, and parnphlets. This attention is not 
sur7)risinp:. The pl.onoriinal development of the public high 
schools is an event \7] oso i' portance and fnr roachinr conse- 
quences cannot be overestimated. Less than twenty year:.^ ago 
waves of anti-higl"; nch.ool s^^ntiment would occasionally sweep 
frora the Pacific to th(3 Atlantic. To-day the ;:igh sc-.ool is 
fimly irtrcnc; od in t2:e hearts of tl:0 American people. It 
has become a fixed and invdlspensable porMon of our gn^at 
public school sy^^^tcm, receiving liberal and cheerful support 
everywliere. 

Of the many live iiroblems in connection with these 
schools, none attracts wider attention now, than ti:eir func- 
tion, as indicated by their curricula. Those are novr replete 
with nxxmerouo sub.jects not found in former secondary curricula 
two or threfe decades ago. The old scholastic progrciin lias riven 
\7ay to an influx of ntudies of more i-odern growt};. Classics 
are not the sole pabulura in our secondary schools. Mo lern for- 
eign languagos-a necessity nov; to science and industry, the 
many scientific subjects develop'vl recently, ?Mft!?^lMf ft?!^*!^ , 
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domestic economy, art InstiTiotlori, otc, clairi a larpe port- 
ion of the tii:e. Formc3rly one meager course of study was offer- 
ed, noY/ the introduction unlor vrino Gupervision of ti-o elect- 
ive syntom into the high schools is preparing the ray for open- 
ing to the collop:e and university stu^u^rts f j.o1''l3 of Knov/le-lge 
v:hich have been before closed excopt to the sy.)ocial invest- 
igator. 

There in a wide difference of opinion an to the advis- 
ability of such a coTirse. .Many claim that the elective system. 
has no place in secondary schools. That it results in one-sided 
developmont-a dinadvantago far greater than the benefits accru- 
ing from early special investigation. On the other hand, t)iere 
are many educators rlio maintain that the elective system ought 
to be introduced still more extensively. They hold that the 
progress of hiomanity depends on fosto^ring the talent that mem- 
bers of tlie race pos'-^ess. Thin difference of opinion leads 
naturally to a difference in the conception of tiio function of 
secondary schools and of the curricula requisite for its real- 
ization. 

A discussion of the function and curricula of the modern 
high school v;ould be incomplete unless introluced by a brief 
historic survey of its predocesf.'ors. Europe derived many of its 
educational tra-litions froii the Orient, and courses of study 
for secondary schools were in process of evolution across the 
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Atlantic Jiairi lorp before the United States became "The land of 
the free and the hoiae of the braved Our necordary schooln first 
followed the European traditions, but they in turn have cut 
loose frorii tlio Kast . "V.^estT7ard the Course of Empire tahe^^ its 
sv/ay," is true of education too. 

Since secondary/ education iepends upon instruction receiv- 
ed in primary schools and in turn ]^reT::ares for hif:: or education, 
it becomes necessary to talce cognizance or both tliene fields, 
especially in the hintoric survey of ancient and medieval ed- 
ucation vrhere it is difficult to tell vfhere one ends and the 
other begins. 

Ve shall see that the development v;as not a continuous; 
one. It does not resemble a perfect ir.clii-ed plane lilro the 
one at Callao, Peru, nor the spiral roal leading to the suiorait 
of Pihe»s Peal:. It ratlior reser.blos one of our mapnlf ic T.t 
transcontinental railroa^ls climbing the Rochy Mountains, no\7 
Y7itli a sharp upv/ard gradient, now descending into a valley 
Y/here its altitude is but little in excess of its forraer place, 
then a slow incline, etc. \'Je have not yet reached the summit. 
V/ill it ever be reached? 
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ChaT^ter 1. 



Types of Ancient Lriucational I-loaln 



Value In order to solve some of the great problems 

of in secondary education nov: confronting America it 
study- becomes necessary to use the lainp of ex7)erience 
ing accorded us by a study of the educational airas and 
tduca- ideals of great nations, past, as v:ell as contem- 
tional poraneous and hovr they endeavored to attain them. 
Ideals Though it is concerled that it is questionable 
of v/hothor there is anything peculiar in the aims and 
other practices of these nations i7hioh in directly ap-di- 
Great cable to American condition^^; that each nation, 
Nat- lihe an individual has its ovm instinct, goniv.B, 
ions. and inisf^ions; t};at it must educate itself in its 
own way and for its own ends in conformity with the odu??itional 
ideal of its civilization, yet such study is valuable. Its 
value lies not in the adoption of ai ^:^ a^rl i^lealn of Persia, 
Kgypt, Greece, Rom.e, Germany or England, nor in the im.itation 
of agencion employed there to realize them. It lies in deduc- 
ing from tlieir succesnen and failures valuable lessons for our 
guid^^mce; in properly comprehending tl-e educational factors 
VThich have contributed tov/ard the mrogres.i of hiam?.inlty; in 
selecting from these those permanent ^-SGentla[^^j^^^^i(^i^^.[^he 
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civilization of the race an I tho realization of our national 
ideals depend, and in taKli^g Icnnonn of t}.(^ for(3ipn v/ay of 
adapting means to end£? in the realization of preat ileals. 

Persian Ideals. 

Ainonp the nations of the Orient, Persia held a conspic- 
uous place. From the standpoint of r.odern civilization it sur- 
passed "both China and India in the /eip't of its educational 
ideal and practice. Arch Leacon Farrar in npeahJnp; of ancient 
Persian education rriten as follov/s: "!7e boast of our educa- 
tional ideal. Is it nearly as l:lfrh in none onsentlaln as that 
even of some ancient and heathen nations lonp centuries before 
Christ caine? The ancient Persians uore worshiprors of fire and 
of the sun; iiost of their children v/ould have been probably 
\inhible to pass the most elementary exaininatlon in physiolop'y, 
but assuredly the Persian 1 leal mlp:}:t he worthy of our study. 
At the age of fourteen — the are v/hen T?e turn our children adrift 
froia school, and do nothing: more for thorn — ti e Persians gave 
their young nobles the four best masters ivhorV t):oy could find, 
to teach their boys uindo)-, justice, temperance, and courage — 
wisdom, including thie iuty of unsv/c^rvlng tiTithfulness througl- 
life, temperance including mastery over sensual tomptatloris, 
courage including a free mind opposed to all t: i.ngs coupled 
nth railt." 
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How Her ideal vras esBentlally the nilitant- 

attained. oivlo^ demanding physical stronpit:-. and moral 
purity. The raeans eiaployed to reaoh this ideal wore simple and 
(Effective and some surg:ost themnolven as improvfarionts over 
methods in vopue. The "boy, at the age of 3(r/en, vras tahon from 
the care of the moti.er and placed un^lor t:.at of the ntate. His 
education, until his fifteenth year vms physical and moral. 
The hody was steeled and strongther.od by p^nnnastics, exposure 
to inclement v/o;ither, and by temperate habits in partahinp; of 
food and drink. He v:a3 carefully guarded against contact v;ith 
vice. Abhorrence of ingratitude and lying -considered the most 
shaiieful vices was duly inculcated. At the same time, by pre- 
cept, example, and practice, the virtuer? of self-control, 
truthfulness, and justice vgtg flrraly implanted. He v;as taught 
to hnow that the kingdom of lig/it and of tl.o good will prevail 
and that it is the duty of every man to coT'tribute to its suc- 
cess. At the age of fifteen, v/hile his military discipline 
increased in severity, instructions fromi overseers and gover- 
nors fitted hiip. for taking position in the civil service, 
should occasion lemand. 

How Moral Their method of inculcating ideas of 

Character De- justice v;as unique. According to Xenoplon, 
veloped. the boys v;ent to school to have their sense of 
justice awakened and developed. Therefore the Piasters spent 
the day especially in holdj.ng court Jiiaong the boys,v;ho, aftBr 
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the mannor of nor., brought indictments against eaoh other for 
theft, violence, cheating, offensive language, etc.; not only 
the convicted prisoners, but also the false accusers being 
punished. Ingratitude was purnf-?hed V7ith special severity; for 
the Persians held that the ungrateful can love neither the gods, 
their parents, their fatherland, nor their friend.^, since with 
ingratitude shaiaelennnoss is always i.nitod, anri that tl:o lat- 
ter is the no^t prolific i?ource of all vices. 
Limitation of Their ideal, v/hile excellent in produc- 
Ideal. Sug- ing physical and noral perfection, aliioot vrhol- 
gestions for ly ignored intellectual training and aestlietic 
ur5. culture. Only the Ilagi received instructions 

in reading, writing, astronomy, philosophy, anrl medicine, and 
but the bare rudiments of thiose subjects, vr at a bold contrast 
with the ideals of our own times! Yet other nations have I'^arn- 
ed, and otill may leurn of them the value of contributing to 
physical perfection by means of systematic exercises an I also 
a very effective aid ii. ch'iraotor training through th.e selec- 
tion of teachers possessing s'.ro^ig ^personality, thorough hno?/- 
ledre of what they are to teach, and nhill in presentation of 
subject matter. 
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Epryptian Ideals. 

The ideals and aims of ancient casto-hainperod Zf^^yvt were 
mainly utilitarian. In the lower castes, the fathers or guard- 
ian taught tlie boy the occupation into which he was born. The 
boys of the oormercial caste received some instruction in the 
rudii'ients of reading, writing, and aritl:T:i(3^.ic. Tlie courses of 
study for the youth of the warrior and tho priestly castes 
consii^ted of the elementary subjects as taught the commercial 
caste, and of superior instnictioi., jembodying language, matr.e- 
matics, including surveying^ astronomy, natural science, and 
religion. The highest phases of instruction in thono branches 
7:ero open only to t: ose designed for t::e priost-hood. The en- 
tire education v.-an in the ]:and3 of the priests who everyivhere 
inculcated duo reverence for religion and its officials, and 
for usages hanled dovm for ages, gymnastics and munlc rere 
little practiced. 

Educational Although of the ancient oriental nations 
lesson. Egypt attained the highest point in the intel- 
lectual culture of a portion of ber people, yet her educa- 
tional lesson to us is mainly negative, n^iov/ing tho narrowing 
influence of strictly utilitarian instruction, and the danger 
in conservation ahin to their reverence for usage handed dovm 
for ages. 
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Greek IdealG. 

Spartan The Spartan i.leal v/as pre-emlnontly inili- 

Ideal. tant. Their nethods of realizing theia rore 
similar to, but far rioro rigorous than those employed by the 
Persians for this end. The sternor^t siripliolty prevailed every- 
vfhere. Their food and clothing vr(^ro scant. They v/ore thoroughly 
trained in gymnastics, or-'peoially runninpr, jT:raping, wrestl- 
ing and playing with spears. The meager instruction in reading 
and writing was admirably supT)lementod by their constant 
association v/ith the old from vhom they absorbed the art of 
conversing in an easy and agreeable manner, dignified bearing, 
intense love of country, acLmiratior of courage, and much prac- 
tical knowledge of state and other affairs. 

Athen r?' Ideal. 

In bold contrast wit] tJio simple military ideal of 
Sparta stands the 'aer:thetic ideal of Athens, -a beautiful soul 
in a beautiful body. There the youth of the poor received 
some intellectual education v;hile the training of the youth 
of the aristocracy extended through eighteen years. 
Intellectual During the first period reading and writ- 

training. ing vrere taught. This was followed during the 

second period by instruction in aritluae^ic, graramar, and 
literature. At t).e age of twelve he v/as introduce^byWG^fi^lC 
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"beauties of poetry, rhetoric, muBio, inathemation, and. philon- 
o:-^l~iy. Music with them vras not a source of aiaunoMont, "but vras 
studied on account of its ennoblinf^ tenlencles upon tlie soul.- 
Physical and Their physical rlevelopi-.ent received careful 
moral train- attention in the pyinnasium v;here they wore 
ing. taupht sryinininp, running, jumping, Tvrestlinp:, spear 
and discus throv/ing, not for the purpose of doveiopinp; strength 
and endurance an in Sparta and Persia, but for nocuring sym- 
metrical developLvmt or the hody. Courage, patriotism, mxdesty 
and politene^-s v/ere onjoine:l and practice I at all tii::er:. 
JMUcational Socrates, Plato, Aristotle anl other great 
lessons. teachers have contributed much to education, 
hut a discussion of this phase rould be foreign to the purpose 
of this paper. Suffice it to say that the lesson of Ancient 
Greece to America point out that we have sadly n-^glectod in 
our secondary eriucation the feeling for the beautiful, the 
picturesque, the sublime — feeling capafc-o of contributing so 
much to human hap73iness that we have neglected the arts of 
music and oratvory, nor do fully comprehend the educational 
value of the play. It ig sad, yet true, that v;e have not yet 
succeeded in combiring nystematic physical training and play, 
as did the Greeks of yore ±r their nationa gar.os. 
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Roman Ideals. 

Ideals. Rome undo:' tl;o Rv;u>)lic down to the conquest 
of Greece imitated the Spartan ileal. Under the Emperors, Athen- 
ian iieals v/ere preferred. However, in consequence of t} e utili- 
tarian inclination of the Romans, literature ani oratory re- 
ceived marhed attention. Munio ani. sculpture v;ere left mainly 
to the Greohs. While the Greek education aimed at intellectual 
Educational and. physical culture, the Roman had utilitarian 
Lesson?^. ideals, essentially literary and ethical. Athen V 
ideal of intellectual culture is represented in our classical 
courses; Rome's utilitarian, combined with the literary and 
ethical in our scientific courses. Since the Romans merely iirii- 
tatod the Greets in education, t: ey have no lesson for us in 
this field save that of showing how to adapt ideals and methods 
to secure -lesirable results under conditions different from 
those v:hich formerly produced t::om. 
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Chapter 11. 

I 

Medieval and Modern Continental Ideals. 

German I deal g. 

Rank. Of the modern nations, Gerraany'f? educational ideals 
and practice rani: foremost. A study of her schools is also in 
large noasure a study of all similar schools on the 3ontinent 
because the other rations have pattCTned after her. Even 
France and Enf^^land djl. Prance in 1830 and ap;ai]i after her 

Ait. 

national disaster of 1870. England, in 1P56, s?ent f^. Arnold 
to study German schools for the purpose of naming that study 
the basis of plans for improving English schools. The German 
Pon.ier. schools v/ere organized to support the tenets of the 
Christian faith and they have always been strong agencies in 
the realization of the 1 ig! est spiritual ideals of the Geiinan 
people. Mow, aft(^r the union of ohurcl and state, they ].ave 
been, tahen over bodily into the service of t};e broader nation- 
al life. Their aim nov/ is to produce a religious and patriot- 
Present. ic citizen-ship. 

Imperor v^ill- The elementally school has fully realized 
iam's effort. its i^leal but not the secondary schools. Hence 
Imperor V^'illiara called tli-it famous conference of secondary 
school teachers in Pecnmber inoo to discuss v:ays and means witl; 
them. Talhing of the exinting ])ractice he said: "Pirst)0e[fll, 
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a national bacin in wantinp. The; foundation of our rymnasium 
must be Geman. It is our duty to educate men to becorne younp; 
Germans, and not younp: Greeks or Pornans. We must relinquish 
the basif? whicli has been the rule for centuries-the old nonas- 
tio education of the Middle Ap:es, vrhen Latin and a little Greek 
were most important. Those are no lonr<^'r our standard; xre rmst 
make German the basis and Gorman composition must be made the 
center around v/hich everything: else revolves." Apain in his 
Emphasizes purpose order of May 1, 1R99 he says: "The prime 
of pyr-masia. object of the schools will he ever to lay 
the foundation for a sound comprehension of both civic and 
social relations, by cherishing reverence for God an I love for 
the fatherland. But I cannot fuil to recopnize that in a time 
vfhon the errors and misrepresentation of social democracy are 
ST)read abroad with increased zeal, the school is called upon 
to make increased efforts to advance the recopnition of the 
true, the real, and the possible in the world. The school must 
endeavor to create in the younp the conviction that tiie teach- 
ings of social doiiocracy contradict not only tlie divine com- 
mands _nd Christian morals, but are, moreover, impracticable 
and in their consequence destructive alike to the comjiunity. 
The school must be for the purpose of brinpinp the new, and 
the nev/est history of the times m.ore than hitherto into the 
circle of the subjects of instruction, and shov; that the povror 
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Of the state alone can protect for the indlvirlual his family, 
his freedom, and his rights. And it rnufit bring the youth to 
Know hov: Prussia's kings have exerted themselves to elevate 
the condition of tho laborers, in a continuous development 
from the legal reforms of Frederic!: t]:e Great and from the abol- 
ition of serfdom to the present day. Moreover, the school must 
shor;, by statintics liou corisiderably and constantly in thi": 
century the v:ar:es an'l ooriition of tlie laboring clasw^es ^ave 
improved under this nonarchial protection." 

Edmcational In the foregoinr paragrapl: a brief r^umiaary 
Ideals of v:as given of tlie change in the educational 
the Middle ideals in Germany, their present status and 
Ages. also the efforts no^; made to reach the goal 

set by recent ideals, i villi novr proceed to discuss more in 
^letail the educational pliases of this country that bear upon 
our topic. At the beginning of the seventh century Germany ran 
still enthralled in heathendom.. With tho advent of the messen- 
gers of the Gospel can(^ the school. The church recognized early 
the necessity of supporting the tenet* o/ tlio Christian faith 
by educating tliose designed for the priontriood. In confonriity 
vrith tliis i'l(5al, schools were at once founded at Peicl^onau and 
St. Gall. These have becom.e famous as models ait.jr v:h.ic:: all 
schools of northern Kurope during that period vrere patterned. 
At the beginning of tho oigi.t: century the Gospel v/as spread 
far and wide, not only by the mis ionaries fiRi&ii'^^l^)feMQi9]^,l^)ut 
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also by ineinberG of tlie Benodiotins frori tro North. Native 
missionaries were in rrcat rieiianci, hence rnonasterien and schools 
ETexr up side by side and beca^ie centers of e^ducatlonal influence 
as well as training schools for missionaries. The school at 
Pulda especially attained p;reat renown and oven now ranKs high 
among the schools of Germany. 
Limitations. Since t} e preparation of t: e pupils for 

the priesthood was tlie fur ct Ion of t-.o-^e scliool^-, 
all inst miction proceeded naturally from tl^e clerp;y. Their 
course of study v/as planned for t::e purpose of promo ^i^f: the 
work of the c::urch. Thou/?:h theoretically comported of grarjiar, 
rhetoric, logic, arithmeM.c, geometry, astronomy and music, 
the church language and singing alvrayn stoo'i. firnt in t}ie cur- 
ricula and later on usurjoed nearly all the time that should 
have been devoted to the study of the otiier branci.es. 
Alcuin's In the course of years tho^e schools 

Influence. greatly deteriorated. Their function had be- 
come too narrow for the tiiu33. Charlenagno, vi(3wing with regret 
this state of affairs set about to secure some reforms, lie re- 
quired the clergy to teacl: reading, arithmetic and singing as 
well as religion. Invitat.ior.s were sent to all renowned scholars 
of Euroi)e to come to his court. Soiae accepted tTie call. Of 
these Alcuin, England's distingui^-Tied scholar , bec-aae a power 
for good in the educational interests of Genumy. Under I; is 
influence, schoolf^ again multiplied. Their sifl'^^'F^ ^^'Ar?M3VSnS^ed . 
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The funotion of the schools ceased to be wholly ecolesiastioal, 
becoming somothinp; more than that o! preparation for the priest - 
hool. The national self consciousness now so prominent in 
Gemany sprang into oxif-tence t::on. 

Beginning of Charlenagne, Alouin an I nary otherr rio- 
national Self sired earnestly to f or:'i a groat empire in strict 
Consciousness, harmony v;ith the church. It v:as clear to Alcuin 
that for the realization o.. tliis airi the common people vfould 
have to be rescued from barbarism and taug::t by a Christian 
e'lucation to thoroughly appreciate the value of the Christian 
citizen- -ship. Alcuin' s plans receive:! the hearty apv)robatinn 
of >.mperor Charle?i the Great, as the following extracts fro;:i 
his fair^our: proclaviatlon will show: "As it is our desire to im- 
prove th.e conditions of the Churr^h, v;e make it our tasl: to re- 
store with watchful ?:eal, the r-tudy of letters, a tasK almost 
forgotten tiirough the neglect of our ancestors. Xfe would there- 
fore enjoin to our subjects, so far as they may be able to 
study the liberal arts." At another ttne: "Let there there- 
fore be chosen for this work men who are able and willing to 
learn, and also denirous of instructing others, and let them 
aripiy themselves to the vjorh v/itli a zeal equalling t::e earnest- 
ness with v:hich v;e rccoramond it to them." 
Effect. Under the influence of this pressure and of 

this concer>tion of the function of schools the mo- 
Digitized by LnOOSl-^ 
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and activity. Their nuiaber increased. Rut by far the nost im- 
portant stop in the 'llrection of inprovement , was tie adininsion 
of laymen to these schools. There was much prejudice among the 
clerry against this, but the loors opene-l to out-silers never 
so cautiously at first, soon svmrg open a little farther and 
never afterwards clo^^ed entirel}^ upon them. 
Fluctuations. A fine start v/as made in the direction of 

improvements but both impulse and result large- 
ly vanished under the vr^al: sucoesnors of Charles th.e Great. 
The schools again deteriorated, to be revived in turn by Scl:o- 
lasticisia, "".he Renar^oonoe and later on by the Pefor^^ati on. 
Curricula in The curricula in these nohools varied a 
the Schools of trifle with th^^ fluctuation of the Ideal. In 
the Middle Age:3. its essentials i|c)loonsir'ted of the mastery of 
the Latin tonp:ue, committinf the j)saltor to 'memory, reading, 
writing, a little aritlimetic, and church music. 

The ]iet: ods were in accordance wit): the ideals of the 
times. Just enough arithmetic was t'iugr:t for computation of 
the church calender; muGic for carrying on tjie religiotis cere- 
monies. Latin was the Tiain staple. To maho th.e pupils experts 
in the tongue demanied its enfora^d use at all tries. This in 
connection vith. t};(5 heiiioriziiig of portions of the Holy '''rit 
made them ready linguists. To five avdditional practice, Po'.an 
autJiors, especially the poets were carefully studied — not for 
what they said so much, as for their way of sayii]/ByuiO@ffll£ 
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phase of ntudy was 'lononinated rhetoric. 

Influence of The ideals of Feudalism remind us of thor>o 
Feudalism. of anci^^nt Persia coupled vith the physical 
ideal of Athens. They consisted of success in chase, tournament 
and battle, of v/ritin/?; verses, singing ballads, and r:al:ir.p: love 
to ladies. For this purpose the youth v;ore taught rilinp, 
swimminp, archery, fencing, ^untinfr, c^ ess playinp;, music, and 
rhyrriinf^. ^.7}:iie those thcmselver^. v;ere not antap;onistic to the 
schools of the times, thoy tonclerl to produce the mpression 
that study of boohs ^77af^ effe:iinato arl in ti.is ray Feudalism 
noriously interfered V7iti:. the develop: lent of the intellectual 
ideal . 

Influence of The aim of scholasticism "to render the 
Scholasticism, dogiaa acceptable to reason" of necessity 
brought about an alliance between the theolor:y of the medieval 
church and philosophy, developed strong deductive rear?oninr 
powers, and revived interest in scientific studies. 
Influence of the In cities, industrial and commercial con- 
Rise of Cities. siderations demanded that more attention be 
given the vernacular and oomm.an branches. In consequence of 
this, schools in these places irifted away from Latin which did 
not there regain its pre-eminence until the Renascence. 
Influence of The revival of learning produced the 
the Rena- humanistic ideal. Its adherents found mora 
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in hmnan life or history in rich varioty ard in beautiful form, 
than in scientific pondering and disputations. The humanistic 
ideal ooniplotely shattered v;itiiin twenty years the ideal of 
soholasticisn reaching: its highest point durinp; the sixteenth 
century. Greel: supplimented Latin, Its aims and vrorKinps are 
shown in its extreme fonn in the celetrated Sturm G:/mnasi\Jin of 
Strassburp; whose avowed purpose v/as to produce scholars noted 
for piety, hnowledpe, and eloquence. Instruction v/as almost 
entirely linguistic. Latin was exclusively taurht, read, spok- 
en, and written four years every day duri?^p: ten years. During 
t>ie last six years of the ten yearr^' course Greel: was thoroughly 
taught in addition the worl: in Latin tongue. MathoTnatlcs and 
other branches received but little attention. 

Forces V/hioh Produced Change in Ideals. 

So farthe. Gchool has been lookefiupon ad a servant of 
the ohurch-a position she had well and honorably filled for a 
long period. At present the school has become the handmaid of 
the state, \7hat forces produced this far reaching metamorphoses? 
They were those that brought on the Renascence-that mighty chain 
of progress of which the Reformation was but a linK. These forces 
did not cease witl: the Renascence. Having made learning popular, 
they becam.e cumulative by leveloping an intense desire for cul- 
ture and general enlightenment, v/hen studying the transition 
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we dlsoern among others t}\o influonoe of the worl: of Dante, 
Petrarch and Booaccio; of 'Coperrious, Kepler and Galileo; of 
Guttenberg, Torricelli, Pascal and Nevrton; of Colunbus, Magel- 
lan and T)o camo; of Bruno, Bacon and Descartes J of Reiichlin, 
Agricola and Frasnus; of the Crusadon, rujfonaation, Jesuits, 
Jansonlsts and Pietists. The Great Educatjonal Reformers were 
also potent factors ir this change of ideals. It is beyond the 
scope of this riapor to trace the influence of oach of thone 
factors. I must confess that the temptation is strong to give 

v. 

f-'paoe to this very interesting phatu) in the History of Educa- 
tion, but it \7ould maKo this piece of worh too bulhy. Hence I 
v;ill contenti myself v±t]\ a few sketches of the most important 
factors. 

One of the connequencen of the Eenascenco v/as renev/ed 
interest in scientific investigations, the results of v.^hich, 
thanhs to the invention of paper and the printing press soon 
became knovm far and wide. Some of these invest irat ions led 
to results not in harmony with accepted theories. T:.o Church 
attempted to maintain the old, but "trut;; crus: od to earth" 
rose triumphantly. The new theories were confirmed by tl o v/orh 
of the explorers and t/o prestige of tiie cl.urch, already much 
weahonevd by exce»^dinglvpoor v:orh in school, corrupt practices, 
and objectionable rlogmas declined still more rapidly. More 
abuses followed and then came tj:e Beforr.iation. Tlio effec^ of 
the latter movement was at one tir.e checked l5^'%^ fe^c}d?'^<9'^4^ 
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XnoTm as the Jesuits. They startod a count er-refonaat ion and 
endeavored to "brinp; baok the T/anderers to tho Told of Porno by 
neans of preaohlnp:, confession, aril education. They substitut- 
ed for the old monastio regime of inoesnant i^unishnent -mainly 
corpo3;al, an elaborate system of rev;ards. Kindness, thoroughness 
in tho fe\7 things taught, repetition, and emulation v;ore their 
key words. Secondary education v/as tholr field. The course con- 
sisted of six years. Boys bepan at fourteen. The j iri^^t year the 
rudiments of Latin were studied; Latin grammar, the second; 
Latin syntax, the t].ird; philology and verses, the fourth; 
Rhetoric, tho fifth and sixth. Greek v/as subordinate, and 
arit'rj.aotic, geography, and history received but scant attention. 
This course doer^ not differ materially from that in use in many 
nocondary schools of that p^^riod. It is in tiie realm of methods 
that education is indebted to the Jenuits. Tliey attonled care- 
fully to tlie health and physj.cal comforts of their '"-tulonts, 
formed right personal r^^lations v/ith t] om^and made learning 
pleasurable. They erred in confining their education to boys, 
in the excessive use of emulation, in their system of spionage, 
and in repressing originality and independence of mind, love 
of truth for its own sahe, and tl:e pov/er of rof looting and form- 
ing correct judgment . 

The Jesuits were opposed by another body of CathoHcr^- 
the Jansenists or Port Poyalists v;ho tried to Chech the progress 
of the Jesuits J'or the purp-^se of reviving pur^e Catholicism. 
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Like the Jesuits they treated the Humanities as at onoo the root 
and the f lower of education. But while style and fonn v:ere 
the main considerationn of the Jonuits, the Jansenists put 
things before words. Tliey arpued that the utility of tilings 
should be joined v:ith that of words in or-i.or to fona the judp- 
nent of the young v;hile t:ieir laenory is stored. They wrote 
t: eir graimnar in French thus eimphasizing the teaching of the 
raotl:er tongue and paid duo attention to matheraatics and science. 
In this as well as in their aiin-to developo well the facul- 
ties, ju:i.grnent and reason in eluded f they tower far above their 
opponents. 

As the result of the numerous invent ionn and discoveries, 
new industries arose and ooMiiercial activity was greatly en- 
hanced. This pro'luced a great ohango in the civilization of 
the age. The Great Educational Reforraors and the Pietists en- 
deavored to change the subject natter and met hods of instruc- 
tion so as to fit the child for the civilization into which he 
is born. Ti\eY were largely instru^';ental in bringing about the 
conception that education is a development of the whole man, 
that educational methods must follow the orier of nature, and 
that all instruction sl^ould maho for charac'-or. They succeeded 
nobly in this but in the adjuntments of the claims of Human- 
ism and Utilitarianism no concensus of opinion was reached. It 
is doubtful whethor educators ever will agree on this point, 
since in our rapidly advancing age, the iaealD'seJ'?^d1bftV[c90glQ,ot 
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the irieal or to-^viorrov/. 

The terrors of the Thirty Years' vrar, the suooess of 
Prodericl: tho Great, the oppression suffered under Napoleon, 
and his final ovorthrov/ r^ere alno powerful factors in Gonriany 
in still farther renovinp: the school from the authority of the 
Church and rialiinf it an instruTiOnt for developing patriotic 
citizenship. 

Influence of The Revival of Learninr broupT t on the 
the Refor- Reformat ion and it in turn brought with it the 
raation. real origin of the German elenentary school sys- 
tem. Luther formulated its course of study. Tl.e Gerraan lan- 
Luthor's guagc including reading and v/riting an I religion. 
Course of formed its backbone . It alr.o provided for eleraen- 
Study. tary instruction in arithmetic, geography, I istory, 
and music. This is essentially tho coiirse in t>io German elenen- 
tary schools to-day, drav;irg and element ary science having been 
added to it since. Its purpose was to lay broad and deep in- 
Purpose. telligent foundation for patriotic citizen-ship bas- 

upon th(5 Christian Religion. The methods used for secur- 
ing this have unlorgone more changes than did the curriculum. 
V.Tiile Prussia was lying helpless at the feet of Napoleon, 
Iluiibold, Prussia's greatest Minister of Kducation, s^^curt^d the 
introduction of Pestalozj^iaii methods. Music, one of Pestaloz'-O s 
Introdviction of instruments of culture was made the 

Pestalosr-^ian Methods. vehicle of patriotic ^M^^M9P?K?s 
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aiclGd in proluainp; a national GOlf-oonsciousnosG and finally 
in 1872 Alouin's droam vras realized at Versailles. 
Founding of It v;as also durinp the periOvl of Prussia's 
Modern greatest hiuniliation, that t:.e laodern p::mnasiur. 
Gyinnar.iuii. v;as founded by Y'olf , one of the follov/ers of 
Hunibold. Prior t^o this period the g:/nnasia h .d strictly human- 
ist io ideals and gave most of their energy and tijie to a study 
of clas'=?ics. Nov; the spirit and ileals of the tiiies demandod 
a place for realistic studies in the currioulur.! . V'olf's gym- 
nasiuia therefore started oui^ with a compronise program arrang- 
erl as follows: Latin, 8 hourn a v/eoh, Greeh, 7, German, 4, 
natheinatios, 6, history and geop:ro.phy3, reiigi'-,n 2, science, 2. 
In recent years the amount of time given to GreeK has been re- 
duced and more is given to science. French has also been intro- 
duced. 

Founding of In consequence of the recent growth of 
Real School. industries and of colonial expansion, a lioavy 
demand for courses strorg in modern languages, natrematics, 
and natural science lias arisen. To satisfy this demand the 
Real Schule and Real Gymnasium were organized. These Tiavo be- 
come strong opponon"^. s of t}\^^ gymnasia and at present the fight 
between the adherents of the two ideals is very bitter. In one 
of the foregoing paragraphs I r'-^Terred to the controversy. The 
gymnasia are charged with representing ideals not in accordance 
with those of the are. I concede that they c m iteedB)5i4d?^fi>^LCof-^ 
fectivo for Germ^any's ideal if the Fmperoris plan is fo.llowt 
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but would sincerely regret to see tr.ora abandon their higiier 
plane Tor the strictly utilitarian one. 

It is not necessary for our purpono to exa'^dne i:-to tr.e 
educational ains of secondary education in oth.er countries, 
since their systenis are patterned to a considerable extent 
after the Gennan as has been shown on another page. V'hile 
Prance profes-.es to be par excellence, the land of the human- 
ities on account of her classical literature and art, yet the 
struggle between the utilitarianism and i.ujianisri is as sharp 
there as anywjiere. England's Graimnar and Great Public Scliools 
still rtitain in a large measure the humanities of the Refor- 
mation. These schools in thoir gainos hov/over apy^roach clo^^er 
in spirit and value to the national GrooK games than any schools 
of any other nation. 

In this discussion Gewerbe and Polytechnic schools have 
been omitted since their aim differs v/idely from that of other 
school systeins. 

V^hen giving ny viejvr of the educational ideal, and func- 
tion of the American High Schools, a suniriary will be made of 
v/hat has been contributed to our educational ideals by each 
of the nations discussed. 
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Chapter 111. 

United St at on. 

Colonial Secondary Schools. 

Source. The secondary schools of our nation v;ere 

reproductions of Kuropoan schools of tl.at period. 
The earliest Aj.iorican settlors broupht v/ith them as their educa- 
tional dov/or from their respective fatherland definite ideals 
of schooling. It vms very natural that the colonists endeavor- 
ed to reproduce none conditions. The Nev,^ England Grani'^iar Schools 
paf-emed after Englisli Grainznar Scliools in fon-i and course of 
study. The Acadomie- wore reproductions of the p-reat public 
schools of Rugby, Eton, Wostininstor, etc. The Piitch in M^-jv: 
YorK reproduced the charactori'^tics of schools in Holland; and 
the Swedes in Pel^rare, ti ose of Sv/eden. In view of this, it 
is surprising to note the sir.iilarity in fona and curricula. 
This is explained by the fact that these nations r'^coived their 
ideas of secondary/ education froia Germany and simp3-y modified 
then to fit home conditions which did not materially change 
them. Hence it is not of imic-: practical value to discuss whe- 
ther our system is derived from the English or from the Putch. 
li'ev.' England. The Massachusetts Grarmar Schools xitivo 
the "Pioneers" of secondary education in the New 
England States. Hence they served as models for trifwieighbor- 
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inf? oclonlGs. It \vill, therefore, suffice if the clevelopnont 
of these schools is given for the typical Neu Enrland Colony. 
Early Schools. The Puritans, fleeinp; from civil and re- 
ligious oppression, conscioun that they were 
laying the foundation of a mighty nation and Itnowing froin the 
training in England's aramrnar Schools and Universities, the 
value of education, determined to lay the foundation broad and 
7:ell upon religion and liberal educati-^n as understood at that 
tine. In accordance V7ith these ideals Harvard College v:an 
founded in 163n. The firnt session v/as held in 1638, and tiie 
firr.t American College Graduate left its vralls in 1642. For 
the tines. Harvard's standard of scholarship ranged high as 
the following extract from its adnisnion requirements s- owA 
"VTien any scholar is able to understand Tully, or such lihe 
classical author extempore, and can mahe and speali true Latin 

in verse and prose; and decline perfectly the paradigiis 

of nouns and verbs in the OreeK tongue, let him then, and not 
before, be capable of admission into collofe." 

In 1647, the General Court passed thin order: 
Grammar School. "It being one chief project of that old 

deluder, Satan to ):eep ;ae from the knowledge of ye 
Scripture, as in fonder ti^.es by heepiiig them in an unhnovm 
tongue so in these lattef times by persuading from ye use of 
tongues, that so at least ye true senne and meaning of ye 
original might be deridod by false gloss of sSiPifl^'^ ^(^f?]^:^ 
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ooivers, that loarninp- rnay not be burled in ye graves of our 
fathers in ye church an coimrionv/ealth, the Lord assisting our 
endeavors. It is therefore ordered that every to^vnship in this 
jurisdiction, after ye Lord hath inoreaseri them to ye nuinber 
of fifty }:ouse3holders, shall then forthwith appoint one v/ithin 
their tovme to teach all such children as shall be paid either 
by ye parents or nast-^rs of such children or by ye inhabitants 
in general, by v/ay of supply, as ye magistrate or part of those 
that order ye prudentials of ye tovme shall appoint: provided 
the people send their chiliron, tliey g] all not be op"ore"'sed 
by paying rauch uore than they can have them taught for in other 
tou^/o; and it is further ordered that v;\ere any tov;ne shall in- 
crease to ye number of one hundred families or householders, 
they shall set up a Grammar Schoole, ye master whereof being 
able to instruct yoiith as far as they must be fitted for 
university, provided that if any town neglect ye perfonaance 
hereof above one yeare, that every sucli tovme shall pay five 
pounds to ye next schools till they shall perform this order. "» 
Function of The foregoing shovrs clearly tliat edur^ation 
Secondary Schools in Nov; England of this period, though there 
in llexr England. vras a manifestation of a strong tendency 
toward learning for its ovm sahe, v;as still doriinated by the 
religious Irleal brouglit from Euro7)ean schools v;hore Latin was 
3t (Mass. Colonial Records. 1647. Vol. 11, P. 303) 
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studied that students might read Church Fathers, rhetoric, 
that they might participate in the religious discussions then 
in vogue; and music for the purpose of assisting in the cere- 
monies of the Church. The following law passed in 1654 by the 
General Court leaves no doubt as to that: "For as much as it 
greatly concerns the welfare of this country tliat the youth 
thereof be educated, not only in good litoratur(^, but sound 
doctrine, this court doth therefore corniaand it to the serious 
consideration an 1 n^^cial caro of the overneers of the college 
and the selectiien of the several tovms, not to admit or suffer 
any such to be continued in the office or place of teaching, 
educating, or instructing of youth or child in the collej^e 
schools, that have T!ianifested thnnselves unsound in fayth, or 
scandulous in their lj.ves, and not giving due satisiaction 
according tn the rules of Christ." 3t 

The law of 1341 ro. airol in force until 18^7. The other 
New England states enacted similar laws. Connecticut in loVP) 
ordered tiiat "Every towne should riayntaine a Latin Schoole" 
am every tovm that failed to do fjo wan to pay a fine to tlie 
next adjoining town. The -o schools were to be maintained "by 
way of rate except upon condition ti-at any town shall agree 
upon some other way to rayse th-o mayntenance." 3& » 

3t (Mass. Coronial Records, 1647. Vol. 11.) 

X 3t (Laws of Connecticut. Vol. 11.^ Digitized by CnOOglC 
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Growth, Through the influenoe of Governor TTinthrop, 

John Cotton and othors Grainrnar Schools hal been estab- 
liGhod in Boston, Salem, llorchoster and several otlier places 
before 1647. Aftf^r the passapie of this lav; their n\ir:\bor in- 
creased ntnadily until the Revolutionary V-'ar. Then their places 
were in part filled by the acalonios. 

Southern Colonies. 

Reasons for ^^lov; Virginia is tl-o -^ype of this section. 
Development of Her conditions v;or^ not favorable to a 
Schools. rapid development of an elucatioral Rysteri. 
The first colonists v/ere mostly adventurers d-.^r^iring to maKe 
their fortune and then return to England. The colonists vrho 
follov/ed 7;ere descendants of aristocratic families and se^ttled 
on larre plantations far apart. The spread of negro slavery 
helviod to increase tl.e disllKe for popular education. The 
Trealthy plantation ov:ners sav; no necessity for the establish- 
ment of schools. Tiioy had private tutors for txieir children 
and the advanced v/ere sent to the moth.er country;' for higher 
education. This course did not dis])el the pre ju lice against 
popular education. In the course of tirr.e the need of a hone 
college became apyiarent and the Legislative Asseiably In 1660 
voted: "Ti^at for the advance of learning, education of the 
Founding of youth, supply of lainlstry, and 

V/illiain and Mary's College. promotion of ?)^fri^e¥By@(9t9^^ 
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land tahen upon pure' ase for a collofe and free schooln, and 
that there be, rrith an much spoevd as nay be oonv-^niorit , :!^ous- 
inp: erected thereon for the entertainment of fstudents anl 
scholars." 

Function of The ideals and purpones of oolle5;e educa- 
this Collep:e. tion are v:ell pointed out ±r tliis paragraph 
from its chara^er. It was foun-led "To the end that the Church 
of Virginia nay be furnished v/ith a seninary of lainistors of 
the gospel, and that the youth inay be piously educated in pood 
manners, anl that the Christian faith nay be propogated among 
the Western Indians to the glory of ALiighty God." » That the 
free schools referred to mean preparatory schools for the col- 
lege and v/ere not intended for popular education in proved by 
Sir BerKley's famous lot"- (^.rJjlnJl rrhere he says "I than?: uod 
there are no free schools nor printing and I hope v/e shall 
not ;iave these for a hundred years; for learning has brought 
disobedience, and heresy and sects into the v/orld, and print- 
ing iias divulged tl-era and libels against the best govornrnent. 
God heeii us from both." 

In 1692 higher education received an impetus t- rough the 
founding of the College of Y/il iam andJlary mentioned ir the 
act of 1660. A few Grammar Schools v;ere foun'led to prepare for 
the college, but Sir Berkley's hope in regard to free schools 
was fulfilled. Virginia \7aited for her school system until 1801. 
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Karly Schools. Before v^illiara Penn tool: ponsessionn of 

his American domain, the Dutch and SvredeShad 
established therein a fev; secondary institutions v/ith curriciila 
and purposes in accordance v/ith the ideals of the tine. Theno 
soon coalesced V7ith Enplish school^:^ of the same type or uere 
abandoned altogether. 
Combination of 

Scholastic and The Quahors broufr:ht vjith thorn from t: eir 
Apprentice Tra- fatherland its tv/a educ§LtionMl traditions, 
(lit ions in the scholMStiCy^tradxtiontof th(^ \7orhRhop. 
Early Quaher Bot:: rrere of ancient origin and botii exper- 
Schools. ienced a revival in the sixtc^mth century. 
The former, by the Bonascence., the latter, by statutary pro- 
visions. In England thene tv/o traditions flov/ed side by side 
v: it /out intemirKllng. The Oraiarnar Schools encouraged the 
study of languages, especially Latin and Greek; the ap'^Drent ice- 
ship system, the acquisition of manual shill and Knowledge of 
craft. In the ancient or early Quaker J'chools, Bonn and liis 
follov/ers endeavored to unite In their courses th.o schol^-istic 
ideal of the one v/ith t}:.e utilitarian one of the other — a 
thing nov; accomplished In the polytechnic schools. In ir^.^2 
the General Assembly passed tie follovring lavr: "That the lav/s 
of this Brovince from time to time, shall be published and 
printed, that every perron may have the knovrledge thereof; and 
they shall be one of the boohs taught in thiS^'^Pt^trfOj^^^ 
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Territories thereof." x 

Utilitarian Here is a strong indioation that even the 
Ideal. scholastic instruction is to serve for utili- 
tarian purposes. It can be readily discerned that such a course 
rnay give rise to excellent instruction in civics and thus pro- 
mote good citizenship. 

Pounding of Under Pftnn'fl guidance a Graiip.ar School 
Grairnnar Schools. v;as organized in Philadelphia in 1GP.9. This 
school has alvrays enjoyed a high reputation and is still in ex- 
istence — a monument to its founder's memory. 
Its Purpose. The purpose of the school v/as clearly 

stat(3d by Penn in the preaiiiblo of its charter. 
"Whereas, the prosperity and vrelfare of any people dopend, in 
a great measure upon the goo I education of youtJi, and their 
early introduction in the principles of true religion and vir- 
tue, and qualify them to serve their country and themselves by 
inculcating love of reading, writing, la-guagos, anrl of useful 
arts and sciences, suitable to their sex, agcj, and degree — 
v/hich cannot be effected In any rianr.er so well as by erecting 
Public Schools for the purpose aforesaid." 

Again: "To establish in Philadelphia a public school 
where all children and servants, male and female sliall be (5d- 
ucat(Hl, the rici. at reasonable rates and the poor to be main- 
tained at school for nothing Poor children aro to be freely 
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maintained, taught, anl eduoatod. in pood literature until 
fit to be put out as apprentices, or capable to l-e masters or 
ushers in said school." 

Course of Regarding its course of study little in 

Study. knovm but ^ho foreroi-'g extracts fro:i the 
charter and assonbly laws arr^ sinplyan evidence of the desire 
to blond the two traditions mentioned. This is farther borne 
out by one of Penn's speechoc in whicli he states v/hen speaKing 
of the work of tj:0 school that t]:o pupils would rather be nam- 
ing tools and instruments, drawing, building, e^c, than get- 
ting some rules of propriety of speech by heart and then con- 
tinues, "All children wjtlin the Province of the age of tv/elvc 
shall bo taught a unel^xl trade or .":Kill to the end that none 
may be idle, but the poor may worh to live, and the rich, if 
they become poor, nay rot want." » 

Budd's Rocom- Furthermore, a good idea of the courses 
mendations. of study and ideals of schools may be obtained 
from Thor^. Budd, a Friend, and one of colonial Nov; Jersey's 
most prominent men, who recommenled; "That schools be provided 
in all towns and cities, and persons of hnown honesty and 
skill be yearly chosen by the Governor and General Assembly, 
to teach and instruct boys anl girls in all the r.iost useful 
arts and sciences, that they in their youthful capacity may be 
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able to unciorstand, as the learning: to read and v:rite true 
Knglish and Latin, and ot\er useAil speeches and languap;es and 
fair writing, arithiio-*- -: ? . , anrl hook-}:eeT)ing; and the boys be 
taught and instruct od in soiie myntery or trade as the raaKinp: 
of mathenatioal instruiaents, :]oinory, twinery, the raaking or 
clocKo and v;atches, v/eaving, shoeHriahir g, or any other u^^efui 
trade or mystery that the school is capable of teaching; and 
that the girls be taught and instructed in tl e spinning of flax 
ani \7ool, the. Knitting of gloves and stockirgs, sev/ing and 
making of all sorts of useful needle ivorh, and the nahing of 
stravf-v/orl:, as hats, baskets, etc., or any other useful art or 
myGtery that the school is capable of teaching. The schol- 
ars may be hept in the I'^orning tv/o hiours at reading, writing, 
book -keeping, etc., and the other tv:o hours at work in that art, 
mystery, or trade, that he or she most delighteth in: in the 
afternoon, t\7o hours at work at their several emplo^iaerts." » 
Purposes as de- Religious and moral instructions were 
fined by lav/. to receive careful attention. That the re- 
ligious was not neglected, is l3hov.Ti by the follov/ing extract 
from Chapter Xll of the Ansenbly Laws: "And to the end that 
poor as v;oll as rich may be instructed in good and oorimen lable 
learning which is to be preferred before wealth, be it enacted: 
That all persons in this Province and Territories thereof, 
having children and all the guardians and trustees i^^avinKj 
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oiTphans, shxall cause such to bo instructed in roadinp; and writ- 
ing, so that they may be able to read the Scripture and write 
by the time they attain twelve years of af;e." 
Discussions The foregoing extracts prove conclusively 
on the Pur- that the Society of Friends, whife still domir- 
pose of Qual:er nated to sone extont by the ideal of the tiiaes, 
Schools. discerned the necessity of physical, intellect- 
ual, and moral training. I rt-jgret, hov;over, to see no much em- 
phasis placed upon the utilitarian ph.ase of work, There ougl.t 
to be cultivated in every school the desire for trxiVi: for its 
own sake. The commercial value of each study is brought too 
much in the foreground. In its 3)lace tliere ought to be placed 
the ideals of service to himanity and happiness of the in livid- 
ual. It ought to be understood that education enables the child 
to see and appreciate the beautiful, the good, and the true: 
th.at it enlarges his sphere of usefulness and also his own 
happiness, vrnile I am tjioroughly in s^^nn-oatiiy with t:e movenent 
to impart pupils the skill of hand as will be shown in subse- 
quent chapters, yet such course ought not to be urged for its 
commercial value, but rati:er as a part of tl.o harmonious develop- 
ment of all 7)hysical, mental, and moral faculties. Where so 
much em.phasis is placed upon utilitarian value of a branch 
of study as these extracts seem to indicate there is danger 
that the intellectual development will be dv/arTed. Vrhf3ther this 
actually occurod is not known, but a part of Penrd'b?C^06Mlc 
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points strongly that way. It woula bej quite possible ., 
since in the attempt to correct one extreme tl.e ix^ndulum of 
reform nearly alvrays sv/ings too far at firnt. 
Discussions of The courses of study in most Graim-iar 
Courses of Schools are not lefinitely }:no^vn, but since 
Studios in their charters and the legislative enactner.ts 
Grammar Schools. of that period clearly state the function 
of these schools, vre :~ave cveiy reason to believe that the re- 
ligious ideal and fitting for college were important factors 
from the first in the evolution of secondary programs. This 
viev; is confiiTaed by the record of the fev/ curricula nov/ access- 
able. It is also corroborated by th.o reports of Ministers of 
the Gospel who, at that period, almost invariably were inspect- 
ors of schools by virtue of tl eir office. 

An examination, thcrofore, of the old col 'ego curricula, 
require^iont for admission to^and graduation from courses, will 
enable us to form pretty definite ideals regarding the Courses 
of Stuvdy in the Grammar Schools. At Harvard, tlK? requirements 
Harvard Re- for graduation v/ere as follows: 
quiremonts. Every scholar fuat oTj proof is round able 
to read the originals of the Olvd on;l tjie New Testaiiients, trans- 
late them into the Latin Tnr.gue, an'i to resolve them logically, 
withal being of godly life and conversation, and at cv(ut pub- 
lic act have the ap-r^robation of the oversoors and masters of 
th.e college is :^it to be dignified wit]^. the f l!li^tby.fBf9^^^t;very 
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scholar that giveth up in v.'ritinp: a syr^tem or synopsis of loplo, 
natural and vioral philosophy, arithmetic, p;eoinetry, 'ind astron- 
omy, and is ready to defend : js thesis of position, vfithal .skill 

-e(i in the original ^.n above said, and of poodly life is fit 

to be dignified rith his second degree." » 
Requirements At Williarn and Mary's, Yale, and Kind's 
of other Colleges tiie foregoinp requiroinents also suffic- 
colleges. ed for their res^^ective degrees. The fact that 
one of tie prinb functions of those colleges v;as the prepar- 
ation of young ram, for t' e lanistry, had a \''ery decided effect 
v.pon the curricula. Concerning ti ese not all is hnovm. Harvard's 
record is the Most complete in t:.is respect and from partial 
ri^cords left by others and also from oxtran!)ov.s sources, vre 
see that Harvard's curriculum v'as typical of all similar insti- 
tutions in tiiO new yrorld. 

Har-'ard The course at Harvard covered three years. 

Ctirrioulun. It inoludbd- the equivalent of" foUy yeare of 
rrroeh, one y.^ar of Hebrew, Ghaldec, and r^yriac, tv:o years each 
of logic, ethics, and politic?^*, tv,^o of ]:iati:ematl?s( elementary 
arithxietic and geometry), a little of u.ysics and Bible study 
throe yr^ars. History v/as ta-^g^'-^t by lec^uro^ a fev; weeks in the 
winter and botany rt^ceivcd the saiae treatment during the sum- 
mer, latin wan net stulied, since its masteiy v/as one of the 
adi:iission requirt^ments, but students were compelled to une it 
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in conversation instead of the nothcr tonpue. Tinlor Prosi'lent 
Lerevett (1707-1724) improvements v;ore started in the ourriou- 
luri and these were continued un-^or j.is nuccosnors. First of 
all, Latin ceased to be mandatory in ^^onvernation and Virpil -^ 
and Ciooro found a place in the curriculum. Ghal doe and Syriao 
T'ere dropped. Tr.o instruction in physics v/as somov;'' at extended 
and a little of geography was introduced. Junt prior to the 
Revolution the firnt attempt ras made to organize tlie instruct- 
ion into departments. Pour ((^roups .were founle\; Gree>, Latin, 
Formation of Ilathematics and Naturaj. Philosopiy, Lopic and 
Departments. I.fotaphysics, each under the exclusive cor.trol 
of one head. 

^'^as t] e Course This courGo of study \7hen m.casured by 
Liberal? pronent colleges seem.s narrow and inadequate, 
y^^t the education received there, leserved the terra 
"liberal" accorded it, since the instruction in the dandies 
and oriental lanpTiagos v;as thorough, systematic, and advancod. 
Any study, when system.aticalj.y pursued, and Including its ad- 
vanced -Jtage, affords exc'^llent mental discipline and long con- 
tinued intir.ate contact with the bent reprerontatives nf the 
Roman and GroeK civili?:ations could not help but produce cul- 
ture. This was supplemented by th roug' study of the Bible, - 
a course ve^ry efficient in charactc^r building. That the study 
of the claoSics and of Scripture were main staples, in strict 
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by fraf^^ients of reports. 

Student:; repar; v;ith thoir exeroison at six in tl o norninp^, 
anl Y;ere kept hard at v/orl: the v/holc lay. Nov;, :^inoo the 3ourno 
in mathonatiop; conGJstod of two' hourc^ instruction p(^r v;eok in 
arithmotio and p-eoinetry, v/ith a littlt^ .introduction to natheinat- 
ical astrono: y during the junior and s^jnior yoarn, and the 
courses in :o}.iiosopii?/ and the other nciences were more iTioag^er 
still it beooi-iefB evident that considerable time for one group 
of studies was at the disponal of the hard worhinr students. 
Such course nust result in povor anl the nature of the group 
was excellent in producing culture. 

Entrance Re- College entrance req-ii renent s alno throw 
ciuiroments. iiiportant side ligi.t upon the curricula of the 
early necon Lar^r schools. It is safe to assume that they did 
not embrace much laore in their course of study than what was 
demanded by the colleges, since one of the avowed purposes of 
each of thene schools was the preparation of the youth for the 
college. The requirciments for adiiission to Harvard were typical 
of all. In lo43 they demanded, as phovrn before, power to read 
and translate at sight Tully and t>ie other Roman authors, to 
speak true Latin in prose anl verse extemporaneously, and pov:er 
to decline perfectly the paradigms of Greek nouns and verbs. 
No knovrledge of r.istor:/, geography, F.nglis:., nor arithmetic, 
not even if the mult i7)li cat ion tables v:as required. 
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Decline of Humanist io At the beginning of the nino- 

Irieal. toenth ijentruy in consequence of the tendency 

of the tinoo, the huinanintio ceased to be the exclusive ideal, 
tlius mahing roori for the study of l.istory and geography and the 
mothor-tonpuc, and alno niore roon for the study of t:.e natural 
science an>i inathenaticn. Thin new teniency founrl expresaiori jr: 
Viodified curricula. In 1802, '::oluiribia College .-^ffered the fol- 
lowing typical cournji^ of stuiy: 

Courses of Study at Colurp.bia College. 

First Year. 



Latin 

English 

Sheridon's Lectures on Elocutnon, 



Greek 

Arithnetic 
^'ritten Exercises. 



Second Year. 



Geography 

Conic Sections 

Trigonometry 

Mensuration 

Selections from Classics 



Algebra 

Euclid ,Eleiient^ 

Surveying Navigation 

Lonic 

Piietoric. 



Third Year, 



Astronomy 

Higher Mathoiaatics 



natural an ' Moral Philn^o-'v-.y 
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Fourth Year. 



Selections Troin 

Ancient and Modern 

His'-ory . 

Stewart's Elemonts of 

the Phil-sophy of the 

Mini. 



Looli'n En Bay on Hunan 
Understanding. 

PrinciploG of Critlcisn 
and Application. 
Pevi(3\7f^. 



Effect upon Iiaprovenents in higher education 

Secondary School??. soon worl: dov;nv;ard af footing not only the 
'secondary, but also through them t' e elementary schools. T' is 
ir. natural. The laodified course of study lemands a modified 
preparation in secondary schools. These, in turn, in order to 
meet the changes munt demand of the students entering thorn, 
pov/er in accordance v/ith the nevj tonlency and thlfj povrer is 
almost invariably acquired in elementary schools. Harvard, in 
1^41 eased up on its clasnic rociuirements and demanded a Imov/- 
lodge of aritiuietic up to, and t^,. rough the rule«Jthree. To this 
vras adde.l in 1815 ancient and modern geography. Strange to say, 
English was not rnquired for admission to any course in Harvard 
until 1873. 

College courses and entrance requirements give us 'i Tire 
idea of the upper limit of instruction in the average school. 
If the status of elemer+ary instruct j en luring t];in nj^riod wore 
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^vell dofired. Thoro Is no doubt that tho first Grannar Schools 
toolc the ohildron at school age and taugl t thera tn road and 
write the Knglish language. The Roxbury Latin School in 1GG3, 
exclUvlod fron its course the so-called A-B-C-classes, anl thus 
gave the first formal recognition that t:\e pupil-- inust have the 
pov;er to road and v/rite English before t'cy could be adjnitted 
to tho araircnar Schools. L:any of thene schools, however, con- 
tained mixed grades ut) to 1313 v;ith coiiprehenslve courses in 
elementary and secondary/ instruction and excluding only V e 
A-B-C darian classes. . 

Boo}:s and Mont of those schools, especially In Nev/ 

iiothods. lingliind, preparer! for College. Students brought 
to them a Psalter and a Bible which formed the basis of the re- 
ligious instruction. They woj^e tauglit soiie ciphering. Instinic^ 
tlon in this branor- v/as ineager. Any person who could jiandle 
fractions well, was considered an export mathematician. Latin 
formed the staple mental pabulum. Oheever'n Latin Accidence 
and Lilloy's gram:aar with its twenty-five Icinds of nouns, 
seven genders, fifteen pages of rules for gen ler and exceptions, 
and twenty-two solid page^j of declensions of nouns W(^re all 
committed to memory at the point of the ferule. This was fol- 
lowed by reading Corderious, Aer-op, Kutropius, Caesar, Ovid, 
Virgil, Cicero, and by Latin compos jtion in prone and vnrr^o. 
The Latin was supplemented by instruction based upon^'^rree'j}: 
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Boston Public Grainnar Schools whose sole purpose was 

Latin Schools. the preparation of r>turlentG for college, v/er< 

cloniinated entirely by the olasc?io ileal as ir> ':ho\7n by t:.e 
a-^-nenled prop;rarn of t::e Boston Public School for 1776. 

First Year. 



Cheever's Aooi^lenoo 

Nomenclatur 

T/ard's Latin Grarciar or 

Eutropius. 



Cordorev 

Aesop 

Latin and Enf?;lish. 



Sec:nl Year. 



Clark's I]Ttroduction 

Select i Veteri Testinenti 

Dialogues 

Jv:al:inf; of Latir- Prcso. 



V.^ard»s Latin Gra^Tiar 
or Eutropius 
History or 
Cast alios. 



Tliird Year, 



Caesar 

Ovid 

Greel: GraiTiar 



Tully's Epistles and 

Offices 

Virgil 

Making Latin frora King' 

Hoat;:On Godn. 



Virgil 



Fourth Yoar, 
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Greel: ToGtarient Horace 

Honor Gradus and Parnasura. 

Latin Proso continued. 

No important change v;as rfiade in t:.iP5 pror;ran until 1814. 
It xrlll bo seen at once that it did not differ esr?ontially froii 
that of European schools of v/hJoh F;tur?ii' s at Stra^'sburg, and 
Eton in England i^oro examples. The foregoing represor.ted the 
extreme of t: e classic ideal in secondary schools in America 
as lid Sturm* ."^ in Europe. The najority of the schools, hov/ever, 
had their classic prograias ttrapored with utilitarian studJoG. 
New Yorh in 1702 enacted a lav; to start a public Latin Sc'.ool 
in v;hich "English, Latin, and Greel: tong\u.)s or languages and 
also the arts of writing and aritljfu^tic wore to b') taught. A 
number of others based upon the same plan, foll^v.^ed ^-^p^^odily. 
llathematics in There is no record concerning the study 
Curricula. of algebra, geoi.iotry and natural sciences in 
secondary schools preceedir:g the Revolution. This need not r^ur- 
prise us wlien we consider that algeh-ra luring ti-at period v;as 
unhnown even in the Harvard curriculum, an:! tliat only two per- 
iods per weeh for two years W(^re given to natj.emati cs, cor-'lst- 

ing of arithmetic and elementary geometry. 

Lleals of Colonial ^he religious ideal and fitting for 
Grammar School college were the two po^ert factors in 
not suitable for ^^- ^ evolution of t]\e Orairmar School Pro- 
o^;^-p age. rrai'is. v^hen the college S^'feSWl^PP^ilr--^ 
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ly a Geininary for the educa*ior. of ministers of tho Gospel, 
the relif^ious ideal in the preparatory school received less 
attention, and noro tii.ie was given to classics ,, T^oso evidently 
rere tl oroughly iiastered. The schools reacled their ideal fre- 
quently by mearis whicl: would not pass iiuster in Modern education, 
V/hat has been said of the value of the classical education v;: en 
the programs of collegers v/oro dir;cus"od, applies also here yet 
for our industrial oivilizatioi sucli ideal no natter l:ovf attain- 
ed \?ould be entirely out of place. It does not utilize impor- 
tant avenues leading to co!iiplete happiness, and thus leaves a 
tendency to one-si Indness ir/erforring seriously v/ith conplete 
living. "In our ago with its cohiplexity of hunan relations, the 
languages of Greece and Rome car never again be considered as 
tlioy once were — aUricst the sole requisite of a liberal educa- 
tion." » 

X (r-r. Chase»s "Liberal Fducation"). 
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Chapter iv. 

Secondary Schools of tlio National Period. 

Decline of The decay of scholastic curricula 

Granrriar Schools. bepinninp: in our collepes about 17R9, pro- 
d-uced a deciied decline in the popularity of the Grariiiar School. 
In fact, it fell into f^TeOit disfavor in nany places, laws and 
regulations nalcirg schools of t::in grade nandatory v:ere fre- 
quently evaded if pos^^ible. Others paid the fine exacted by 
the la\7 since it wan cheaiier to pay the fine tl'an to maintain 
the school. The grainiiar schools v/er-^ probably to blame for thin 
antagonistic feelin.g, because they did not adapt their courses 
to the changed condition but insisted upon the old course evident 
-ly in the hope t::at the "good oll tines" v/oull return. T;:Oso 
of them that did adapt themr^elves to changed conditions, sur- 
vive4. 

Rise of The place of the Gramr^ar School was filled 

Aoadanies. by institutions denoiiinated academies. Those 
wore private enterprises at first, b-^j.t later on v;ere incorpor- 
ated and many beca":ie \7ell endowed. Some received state aid as 
those in Now York, by coiaplying witl: certain regi;lations re- 
specting courses of study. ].!any viexe called into existence an 
denominational schools by diffor'^mt churcVen. The Quakers es- 
tablished one at Yfost Town in 1799 with a course of^-studyt drawn 
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arithmetio, navigation, surveying anl nuch other learning as 
is usually taugl.t, and parents nay direct, and li}:ev;ise in the 
Latin, Greek, French languages." The Moravians established one 
at Bethlehem and one at Na3ar(^th, Penn. with courses of study, 
equipments, and teachers v-hich. placed them a::'.onp; the best es- 
tablished school^: in Anerica. Other denominations also estab- 
lished schools in many places, yt 

Function of N-^arly all acade!:j(?n prepared for college. 
Academies. yet the most had extensive prograras nroviding a 
somevrhat liberal training for both sexes. Among others, Knglish, 
Latin, Greek, French, ivritir.g, geograpriy, rhetoric, arithmetic, 
practical goo-ctry, logic, and philosophy v:ere offered. The 
extended courses m.ado theii popular. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century they were found in nearly every state. 
Massachusetts an'l Ner York had nineteen c)ach. 
Origin of The academy probably originated in Scot- 

Acadoj.iy. land wh.ich had schools like these in her prin- 
cipal cities as early as the twelfth century. 
Milton described in his "Tractate" a complete and generous 
education as "that v/hich fits a nan to perform justly, skill- 
fully, and magnanimously, all the offices, both private, and 
public of peace and war" and reco u'^.tnided 'h^at less ^•■Ime be be- 
stowed on grai.inar, an^l sophistry, and that an academy be es- 
tablished vrhioh should be b'^th school and university. » x 
»( Hist or ianr Academies, rinterbotham) . Digitized by GoOqIc 
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The academies were under the fspeoial protect ion of the 
dissenters v;ho greatly aided then in England and also intro- 
duced them in Massachusetts as early as 1763. The prorrann of 
thono institutions v;ere a decided improvement upon thor.e of the 
Grammar Schools. They greatly fiijiplifiod the querstion of ap- 
propriate courses of study for High Schools, Trhen, in the ovolVt- 
tion of the American School System, public sertiixont favored 
the eo" atoll shment of secondary schools free • ro:n ci I'-rcii cortrol, 
and under direct control of the T)eopie. 

Decay of v'lth the rise of the Modern High Schools 

Academy. the acadejmy decayed, "ome reiuained as feeders 
of donoiiinational collef:es. Their decay v;as hastened by the fact 
that they wore mostly under church control. 

Influence of Statesinen. 

Influence of The cause of the popular education is 
Washington. greatly indebted to l7aj?hington. In his message 
to Congress in 1790 he pleaded the cause of oducation as follows: 
"Ti-ere is nothing which can better de-^'^rve your patronage than 
the promotion of science and literature. Knowledge is in every 
country the surest bar.is of public hap^)iness. In one, in which 
the measures of governmont receive tl.eir inpressior^ so J^LMerii- 
ately from tlie sense of the community, an in ours, it is v-ro- 
portionally essential." » 
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The influence of messages lllte these and of his farev'ell ad- 
dress in speaking of public opinion cannot be overestimated. 
Of John John Adams liliewise paved the way for the modern 
Adams.. i-igh 5c}:ool as v/iil appear from the following ex- 
tract from his inaugural addrt^ss: "The wisdo:^ and generosity 
of tJie Legislature in mjiKing liberal appropriations in money 
for the benefit of schools, acadonion, an l colleges, ±i> an 
equal honor to t]\em and ti'Oir constituents; a proof of t::eir 
veneration for letters arl science, and a portent of great and 
lasting gooi to North and South America and to the v/orld." x 
Of Thomas T/.onas Jeff' 5r son, another staunch and 

Jeff err? on. powerful frier^d of liberal education greatly 
inflwrncod pu];lic sentiment in its behalf. He ^leclared in tl e 
Ordinance of 1789 t;.at "Religion, morality, and knowledf c being 
necessary to good governjaent and the happiness or man}:ind, 
schools and means of education shall fore)ver bo encouraged" and 
then provided for the grants of imblic land, the proceeds or 
whose sales have greatly simplified the working' out of tlie 
educational problemn in the Northwestern states by relieving 
the people somevn.at of the bur:ien of elementary education .--ind 
thus enabling them to pay early attention to secondary instruc- 
■"ion. At another time ho said, "I looh to the diffusion of light 
and education as the resources most to be relied on for ameli- 
orating the condition^ promoting the virtue, and advancing the 
^ (PublJc Documents. ) Digitized by GoOglc 
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happiness of rum. And I do /lope, in the p^oGon'^ spirit of os- 
tending to the great mass of manhind the blessirgs of instruc- 
tion, I see a prospect of great advancenent in the happiness of 
the human race, and this inay proceed to an indefinite altliough 
not an infinite degree. A systen of gercral instruction, \v}.ich 
shall reach every description of our citizens, frori the richest 
to the poorest, as it v;as the earlior^t, so it shall be the lat- 
est of all the publ-i.c concerns in which I shall permit my self 
to tal:e an intorent." k 

The foregoing were Instruiaental not only in preparing 
the way for our higher schools, bu"*- also in shaping th.oir pol- 
icy. It aided^tjLn beconing People's colleges in fact as well as 
nane . 

* (Public Docuiients.) 
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Chapter V. 

Modern High School. 

Origin of ti.e The Boston Public Latin School is the 

Modern High oldest of the exi-^ting high schools. Its coiirsos^ 
School. given on anothor page, vroro thoroughly; c^lassical. 
Boston also claimn the honor of establis] ing the first English 
High School on th.is continent. It was organized in 1821 and 
vzas designed for thoso not purposing to go to college. Its 
courses of study coverfcUffa period of three years and the names 
of the text boohs use I at first arc as follov/s: 

Course of Study of first English High School. 

First Year. 

1. Intellectual and rritten Arithine^io, Colburn and La Croix. 

3. Ancient and Modern Geography by V/orcentor. 

3. Gonoral History by Tyther; IJ. S. History by Goodricli. 

4. Elements of Arts and Sciences by Blair. 

5. Reading, Gramiaar Doclaraation. 

6. Book-keeping, Double and Single Entry. 

7. Sacred Geography. 
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Second Year. 

8. Poviev/s of Gtudias of preofylinr yoar. 

9. Alf^obra, by Colbourn. 

10. Phetorio and Composition by Blair' n Looturos. 
ll.GrOometry by Logr/.dor. 

12. Natural Philosophy* 

13. Natural Tiieolop:y by Paloy. 

Third Year. 

14. Boviev/fl. 

15. Moral Philosophy, Paley. 

16. Forensios. 

17. Critioisms on English Authors. 

Discussion of The profrrai'i is a utilitarian one 

Progran. allied to our business coiirr^er:, but still re- 

tains a V'^r.iji;rG of the old relif^ious ideal. It onitted foreign 
languap:es and civics. Yet in spito of these serious cr issionr? 
t?:is prof ran showed a fair comprehension^ on the part of its 
franers, of the needs of the time. 

First He;- Yorl: Now Yorh, in 1325 organized a xlirh 

Hinh School. Sciiool for boys and r:irls. its pronoters evi- 

dently had profited by Boston's experieiice. They had a course 
of study including revievrs in lori^r branches and i]p^tjuoAilpn 
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in pure and aprdied mathematios inoludinp; trif^ononetry and sur- 
veying, natural philonophy, chemistry, natural history, Latin, 
Greek, French, Spani'^^h, and p;ynnasticf3. 

Disoussiono of Its most serious ominsions viexe music. 

Program. history, and civics, yet on the whole this 
course is an inprovement ui^on Boston's first school. It gave 
elect ives, thus enlarging upon the ideal of the first High 
Schools, by affording opportunity for preparation for higher 
education as v/oll as for business. 

Recognition of High Mansachusetts, iiovrevor, soon 

Schools as a Part took the lead again, and by law in 
of the Public 1826 f orm.ally recognized the modern High 
School System. school as part of the public school. By 
t/iis law, every town coiitaining five hundred households is re- 
quired in adlition to the prescribed course for the elementary 
schools to offer instruction in Gentaral History, Book-keeping, 
Geonetry, Surveyinp;^ Natural History and Phalosoph.y, Chemistry, 
Botany, Civics, polity of Massac: usetts and tl.e U. S. and Latin. 
Every town of four thousand inhabitants is required to have 
High School teachers qualified to give insti-uotlon in the 
following branches: 

Greek Geography Intellectual and Moral Science 

French Rhetoric Political Economy 



Astronomy Logic 
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Since 1894, every toYrn of twenty thousand or more must 
offer in addition to the foregoing branches a course in Manual 
Training consisting of Free h^nd and Mechanical Drrming, Car- 
pentry, V/ood turning and Patt^^rn ila}:ing, Molding, Forging, 
Chipping, filing and nachine shop practice. 

A^U-iinistration. of Details and actual v/orking of school 
Courses. course are nominally left to the local 

boards, but are virtually detenninf^d by the college entrance 
requirements, except the general course for pupils v/ho do not 
purpose to go higher. 

Grov/th of High Ever since the formal recognition 

School Sentiment. of the Higl: School in Massachusetts iT: 
1826 as part of its educational systeii it has made rapid 
strides. V'orchester established one in 1827; Salem in 1828, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Xn 1827, Providence, R. I. in 1828; Genesa, 
N. Y. in 1827; Lowell in 1831; Pai■:lous^High School, Philadel- 
phia in 1837, Cincinnati in 1847; St. Louis ±r 18;^3; Chicago 
in 1856; Detroit in 1858. About this time trey were recognized 
ac? part of the public school sys+em in all states. In the Vest, 
especially, their gror/th has been phenominal '^or a new country.'-. 
\7isconsin alone har? about two ] imdred High School-^. This is 
due in large part to Jefrorson's wir^e 7)rovision in the Ordinance 
of 1789 and to the gon'ijrosity of Congress in setting apart'. 
additional tracts of land for educational purposes. 
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ProBont Ideals of IJciuoation as r^hov/n by CourseB of Study. 

The evolution of High School Curricula in Mansachusetts 
was given on a forogolng page. For our purpose it will suffice 
to show YJhat their present statiis is in representative stater? 
instead of tracing their develop ■ort. in all neotiors. Since 
ai:.:3 and ideals of schools always fin I expression in courses 
of study, an examination of thene v;ill r-hov/ v/hat is considered 
the function of Hig'n Sc::oo\s. 

Now York, 
Course recorninended by State Supt . Srtinnor to V;o adopted by 
each ■ igh school or academy in the state to er.al)le their grad- 
uates to be licensed in or onployed by any city having a super- 
intendent of schools to teach in the public school tl.ereof . 

A three years course of study in a High School, in or ler 
to receive the approval of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, as required by cha7)ter 1031 or the Laws of 1395, 
entitled "An act to enco'.u'ago and proinote the professional 
training of teachers," s};ould include the f ollowinr as a iilninuiti 
requirenent . 

1. English, three years, or 300 rer^itations. The English cours-^ 
shoull indlule ara^i].iar. Rhetoric, Literature, and Conposi.tion. 
Tlie v^ork in Literature should cover at least the ground re- 
quired for adrnisr>ion to college by the Association of Schools 
and Colleges of the Mid^lle States and Maryi^ind.^ o 
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2. Mathematics, three yoaro or 300 recjtations. The n.athernat- 
ical course should include Alf:e^bra to the end of Qualratlc 
Equations, Plane Gooinetry, and. a revic^vr of Arithnetic. 

3. A foreign languafre, Latin, French, or aeiTian, three years or 
300 recitations. The course should include at least the /^rai.i- 
riar of the language and the translation at sight of sinple 
»rose and poetry into idiomatic Englisl;. 

4. History and civics, throe years or 200 recit :.ti or.s. The 
course is to include English, Greek, and Rorian Hintory, v/ith 
the intensive study of Civics and some special period of 
American History. 

5. Physiology and Zoology, one year or 100 recitations. 

t3. Geography, Physical and Mathematical, one year or 1^0 reci- 
tations. 

7. Vocal munio, three years or lOO recitations. The course 
should include vocal culture ( i:i class ), sight -sii^ging 
from the staff, and ti.o com:ion technical terras -ised in vocal 
music. 

South Carolina. 

Parallel Courses of Study for High Schools. Nos. 2, 3, 4, to 
articulate v;ith the Colleges. 
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No. 1. 
Enf^-lish 



First YesT. 



English. 

Alpebra . 

Zoology or Phyniology. 

Groel; and Roiian History. 



No. 2. 

Ilodern Lar./^uaro and Scient- 
ific. 



Knclish 

Algebra. 

Zoology. 

Grecl: and Ro:n::n Histoid. 



No. 3. 

Latin and Scientific. 

Fnglish. 

Algebra. 

Lat in . 

GreeK and Roman History. 



No. 4. 
Classical. 

l':nglis>i 

Algebra. 

Latin. 

Greel: and Roman Hi^torl^ 



Second Year. 
No. 1, 
English. 
Algebra. 

Botany or Physical Ceogra^/.y. 
(Englinh History & Civil Governiient . H English History & Civil 

or 
(iiodern History.) 



No. 2. 

English. 

Algebra. 

Botany or Physical Geography, 



Goverir.^iont ) or C^r\r\n]^ 
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No. 3. 

f;ngliGji. 
Alpebra. 
Latin. 
(English History & Civil 
Gov(3rninent ) or 
(iMolern His-'ory). 



No. 4. 

English. 

Algebra. 

Latin. 
(Enplish History fr Civil 

Govorninont ) or 

( MO'i'^rn Hist ory ) . 



Third Year, 



No. 1. 

Geonotry. 

P:,ysics. 

kodern or English Kir^tory. 

Civil Governiaent. 



No. 2. 

Geoiaotry. 

Pr.ynios. 

Geman or French. 



No. 3. 

En.^ lish. 

Physios. 
Latin. 



No. 4. 

English. 
Geoi.iotry. 
Latin. 
GreoK. 



Fourth Year, 



No. 1. 
English. 



No. 2. 

Englisli. 
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Chemistry, 
Economics. 

No. 3. 
English. 
Cht'^mintry. 
Lat in . 



Chenistry. 
Gennan or Frencii 

No. 4. 
Knplin:.. 
Physicfs. . 
Greel: . 



Louisiana. 

In 189B tho State Suporintendont reoonnenderi t} is course 
for tho puri)Oso of seourinp; uniformity in courses t].roughout 
tho state. 

First Year. 



J^nplis?: Grainiiar 5. 

Algebra and Arithirp.etic-Review 5. 

Physical Geography or Latin 5. 

Second Year, 

Knglish Grannar 3. 
Li+oraturo 3. 
Arithmetic Reviev;. 
General History 1/2 year 3. 
French 3 . 



English Composition 2. 
United States HlF^tory 5. 
Pravfing and Singing 5. 



riomposition 2. 

Algebra 4. 

U. S. History 1/2 y-^ar 3, 

Physics. 3. 

or I at in 5 . 
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Third Year 


Literature 5. 




GeoTietry .4. 




General History 3. 




Physiology 2. 




French 3 





Literature 5. 
Goonetry 4. 
General History 2. 
French 3 . 



Fourth Year. 



Composition 2. 
Algebra Reviov: 1. 
Civil Govv^jrrjnent 2^ 

Or Lativ. 5. 



Rhetoric & Composition 5, 
Algebra Reviev; 1, 

Chemistry 3, 

Latin 5. 



Coroiaorclal Arithmetic and Bool: -hooping nay he nubstitut- 
od for Algebra and Geonetry the last l/2 yoar. 

Colorado. 

Ancient Clnn^ical. Algebra through Quadratics, Plane 

Geometry, Latin Lesr^ons with Grarj-^.ar, Caesar, 
four books, Virgil nix boohn, Cicero seven orations, Prone 
Componition, Greoh Gramar, Xenophtljl Anabasis four boohs. 
Homer's Iliad three, Prose composition, Gori'ian or Frenc' one 
year. Ancient History, English equivalent to requlrenents of 
the Ne3v; Knglarl Ar^sociation of Colleges. Digitized by GoOqIc 
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Sciontifio. Plane TrigonOiV^try, or Solid Geometry addition- 
al, Latin or Genman coritinues or is divided betvreen 
tro. General Hictory, Unrlish an above, Physics, Chemistr^/ and 
Biolopy ono year each, Potany, Physiography, Geolopy, 1/2 year 
each. Latin to alt(UT;ato rith Piolopy. Drarnnir Fr^^o land and 
Mechanics. The Latin Scientific js a ne.Uvvi between the tv:o 
courses . 

Wisconsin. 

Pour Years Courses. 

.English and General S'-^iei go. 

First Year. 



First Tern. Seocnl 7en.i. 

Engl i sh Granniar . G ovav rj it n on . 

Physical Geography. Physical Geography. 
Algebra. Algebra. 

Literary Readinrn. 



Third Tenn. 
Conposition. 

Botany. 
Alf^jora. 



Se3':nd Y^ar. 



Potany. 

IT. S. Jlistor?/-. 

Arithiietic' 



Ph^^'slology. 
U. S. History. 

BooTcKeeping. ' 
Lit erary P.oadinr s . 



Physiology. 
Constitutions. 

Arithiietic' 
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First Tenn. 
Geometry, 
History. 
Geinan or 



Third Yoar. 

Soccrd Torn. 
Geometry. 
History. 
Gorman or 



Political Economy. v/ord Analysis. 
Literary Readinp;G. 

Fourth Year, 
English Literature. inglinh Literature. 
Physics. Physics. 

Gerraan or Mental Germcin or Revleavs. 
Science. 

Literary Readings. 



Third Tt^rrn. 

Georietry. 

History, 

•joman or Rhetoric 



Fnglish Literature, 
Physios. 

German or T} eory 
and Art . 



Modern and Ancient Classical. 
N. B. - Theno are to be used only in connection v:ith the 
English Course. In case either is adopted it vrill be 
neces: ary, Ir. order to save rocitations, to transr^ose 
Geometry and Arithjnotic-Boohheeping, placing tlie former 
in the Second Yoar. The one teiTi of the Third Year Arithmetic 
should be, in the English and Scientific Courses, lovctod tn 
Algebra and Geoi-ctr^A. This is the more logical arrangement. 
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First Year. 

First Torm. Second Tenn. 

En^^lish Granmar. Latin. 
Pl-ysical Geography. Physical Geof;raphy, 
Alretra. Alrobra. 

Literary Pieadings. 



Third Terin. 
Latin. 
Botany. 
AlfTobra. 



Lat in . 

U. S. History. 

Plane Ge one try. 



Latin. 

History. 

German or Greek. 



Latin. 

Phym'.cs. 

Gorman or Gro(^k. 



Second Year. 

Latin. 

U. S. History. 
Plane Geometry. 
Literary KnaliTip;s. 

Third Year. 

Latin. 

History. 
German or Greek. 
Literary R^^jadinps. 

Fourth Year. 

Latii . 

Physics. 

Goman or Greek, 
Lit orary r:oud'.n£s . 



Latin. 

Constitutions. 
Sol id G ' -i opiG t ry . 



Lati^^. 
History, 
oenaan or Groek 



Latin. 
P}.yro.os. 



Gonaan 
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Other States. 

In California the formulation of courses of s':.ucly is loft 
to the looal school boards, but in cities they nu":t be approved, 
by the County Board of Examiners. The State University requires 
at least a tiiree years course of ntudy for admission. Connecti- 
cut, Delegare, and Wyoming al^^o leave the plar.ninp: of courses 
to local boards but iiany ] avo courses tliat articulate wit; th(j 
universities. Texar^ and Virp:inia have no st at u.+ oj relating- to 
secondary schools and only a few of their High Schools have 
courses in conformity v/ith the college entrance requironerts. 
Michigan, the Pioneer in accrediting High Schools provides no 
uniform course, yet noot of } er schools are accredited shov;ing 
that some uniforraity oxists in their courses. 

Function of Hiph Schools as Some state departments fur- 
express'^d by programs. nis". ed with the courses forrriu- 
lated by them, the aim to bo attained. In all cases the courses 
show "that their framers had definite aims in view. In general 
they are preparation for business, for citizenship, and for 
college. The courses are fairly well framed for^realization 
of these ideals. 

Discussion of Wisconsin, New York and a large num- 

functions. ber of other states desire the High School 

also to prepare students for teaching in the elementary schools. 
This is entirely out of place. The High School pugh^nnt^^ij^ be 
a professional school. Y/hy not ask them to turn out physician 
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or laryorn? Thin would be juat af3 lopl^al. The airis are all 
ratlior one-Bidel but a dinousnion of what t'no writer considers 
the proper function of the High i^chool rill be friven in a nub- 
^•equent cliap'-.^^r. Oollepe requirornents and uniform courses of 
studios recoiriinen-lc^Al by State r.e^.partiionts :.ave done iiuch to ele- 
vate the efficiency of the High School. The courses now offered, 
are a groat iiaprovenent in hind and number of subjects o-^^fered 
over those of twenty years ago. Yet this multiplicity of r^ib- 
Discussion of jocts on the other hand han the serious 
])rograiis. n.rawbacl: of producing scrap-^.^y proprann. This 
criticisn applies to a greater or losn;or degree to '.11 "-.he 
prograi:is examined of which those given on the prec-^^ing pages 
are fair exmnplen. V/ith the exception of t/o languages, no 
study is pursued long enough to enable the student ^o derive 
from it the educational value it possesses. It is now generally 
conceded by educators that prcrrains should be arranged for the 
purpose of iraparting pov;er to students instead of information, 
ar.d tliat any largo subject whatever, to yield its training 
value, must be pursued froi.i three to five tines a wt;oh for 
several yenrs. In viev; of this, thinh of 'Hotting to botany 
one term. 1 Then again t: ese courses tahe into consideration, 
intellectual training only. 

Criticism on The Colorado Course prepared by its 

Colorado's Gourso. stat"^ departmont ipurp^rts to embody in 
its essentials th^) be^tUictiVo duties of life^^i^ff^l^iSt^^P^S^^o 
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Gorve as an adequate preparation for aclrnisGion to Colorado 
Colleges. The scientific course is fair, but it js absurd to 
believe that its classical course with only a little nathenat- 
ic' and no natural science whatever, nor any instruction in 
Civics, can and does furnish the training claimed for it. If 
civics v/ero substituted for Ancient History it v:ould improve 
the course some. The classics thenselvcs furnish an abundance 
of ancient history, thus obviating the necessity for giving 
additional instruction in t].is subje^jt. 

Criticism on V^isconsin's coursos rar.}: fairly veil 

Winconsi]-^ »s Oours(). as to number of subjects to be pursued. 
Boolikeeping, in my opinion ought to be relegated to the grades 
for reasons tha"-. v/ill be piven latc^r. Physiology also ought 
no'-^ to bo studied in tlie High School. This r-ubject in order to 
yield its training value must be studied experimentally. This 
is not feasible in Hi;rh School, hence it is taught dogmatically 
and such subjects can v/ell be finished in grades, thus leaving 
more time for other branciies. The courses are roaKest in the 
arrangement of the studies. History is to Uc finished in one 
year, etc. An arrangement like this is conducive to the for- 
mation of habits of cramming. Tliere is not sufficient tine for 
mental growth. They become informational studlen merely. It 
v/ould be far bettor to extend the tiiae by using alternation of 
studios. This would geep the minds longer in Cvontac*-. with the 
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subjoc^.s, it would afford the student an opportunity to let r.is 
consoiousnens play about the different pr.asos of the .sub^jeot 
and in this way secure better results for hin. 

Louisiana's The course of study of Louisiana attracts . 
Course. attention on account of the absence of the 
raultiplicity of sciejnce and German. Prof.- Portibr strongly re- 
conmendinf: this course says that " trigonometry, fr^^ology, Jiool- 
op;y, and botony are out of place in a High School carrlculuia. 
The crying complaint over the v/hole country is that the schools 
by attempting more than they can do well, do nothing thoroughly." 
The latter reiaarh is sa'l. but true. Yet room can be made far the 
subjects mentioned and still do tliorougl. worl: in all subjects. 
This vfill be considered in another chapter. 
Committee of No disc;; ss Ion on courses of study in at 
Ten. all adequate unlei:jn the programs of the C!om.:iit- 

tee of ten are embodied in it. They are the result of much 
hard labor bestowed upon them by some of the leading educators 
of this country. 

The Tirograms are as follows: 

Classical. Latin-r>cier:tific. 

Three foreign 1 an guar ^.^s Two foreign languages 

(one r.odern). C one mo-lern ). 

First Year. 
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Glasnioal . 
Three foreign lanpniagon 
( one mo'.l«rn ) . 

Algebra 4. 

Mintori^ 4. 

Physical Geography 3. 



I atin-Soiont jfic. 
Two foreign langiiag<^s 
( or.e Tio lorn). 

Algebra 4. 

']{±f3toTy 4. 

P]:ysjcal Croograp] y 3. 



Seoond Year, 



Latin 


5. 


Englinh 


o 


» Geman( or 


French ) 4 , 


begun 




Georietry 


3. 


Physios 


3. 


History 


3. 




Third Y«ar 


Latin 


4. 


» Groel: 


5. 


English 


3. 



German ( or French ) 4 . 



Latin 5. 

English 2. 

Crornian ( or French) 4 

begun . 

Geometry 3. 

Physics 3. 
^o^'.any or Zoology 3. 



Latin 4. 

English 3 . 

German ( or French ) . 4 . 

Al' ebra 2 
llathcnatics 4. 

Geometry 2 



» In any school in tt; ich GreeK can be better taug! 



f\'^9s^%. 
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Alf^ebra 2. 
Mathenatios 4. 

Gftonetry 2. 



Astronomy l/s yr. & 
l.:eteorolof?:y l/2 yr. 3 
llintory 2, 







Fourth Year. 




Latin 


4. 




Latin 4. 

as in Gla'^v->ical2 


Greel: 


5. 




English 4 
additional 2. 


Knplish 


2. 







German (or French) 3. 
Chemistry 3. 
Trigonometry ^ Higher Algebra 
History 



or 



Geman (or Fronch) 3. 

Chenistry 3. 

Trigonoj.iO^ry ft Higher 
Algebra or 3 

History 

Geolopy or Physiography 

l/2yr^and Astronomy, 

3. 
Phynioiogy, 8: Hygiene 

1/2 yr. 



Modern Languages. 

Tv;o foreign Innguagen 
( hot:: Liodern ). 



First Year. 



Lnglish. 

One foreign language 
(an-^icint or nodern). 



French ( or Gcn.;an )"cegun "5 . 



Latin, or German, or 



French 



3eern language, or in v:: io: local public opinicft^'^'d^'^t 



fiQ^afey 
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Knglish 


4. 


Algebra 


4. 


History 


4. 



Physical Geograpliy 3. 



Kngllah 


4. 


Air^bra 


4. 


Hifitory 


4. 



PhyGioal Geop^raphy 3 



Second Year, 



French (or Gt^rman) 4. 

Knglish 2 . 
Gon:ian(or French^ begun 5. 
Geometry 3, 
Phynics 3. 
Botany or Zoology 3. 



Latin, or Genian , or 



French , 


5 or 4 


English 


3 or 4 


Geoi.ietry 


3. 


Physios 


3. 


History 


3. 



Potany or Zoology 3. 



Third Year, 



FrenchC or Gorraan ) 4 . 



English 



3. 



Algebra 2 
Jfatheiaatics 4* 

Ge one try 2 

GemanCor French) 4, 

Aotronony l/2 yr. & 

.Meteorology 1/2 yr. 



Latin, or Gorraan, or 

French 4. 

as in otliors 3 
English 5. 

additional 2. 

Algebra 2 
iratl.omatics 4. 

Gooinetry 2 



ARtronor.y l/2 yr. & 
Meteorology l/2 yr. 



3. 
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History 



2. 



Fourth Yoar, 



an in Latir- 
History scientific 2 4, 
arli.it ional 2 



Proncj'i ( or Gerrnan ) 3 . 



as in olasnioal 2 
EnglisVi 4. 

additional 2. 



GermanCor French) 
Chenintry 

Trigonometry & Higher 



4. 
3. 



3. 



Algobra or Hintory 
Geology or Physiographiy 
and Anatoiay, Physiology, & 
Hygiene. l/2 yr. 



Latir, cr French, or 

GeiTian 4 , 

as in clasnical2 
iJnglish 4. 

additional 2 

Chenistri;- 3. 

Trigonor.etry & Higher 

Algebra 3 . 



History 



3. 



Geology or Physioprap: y 
and Anatoiy, Physiol- 3. 
ogy, & Hygiene l/2 yr. 



» v;ay, GreeK may be substituted for Gennan or Prenc?- in the 
second year of the Classical prograiii.e. 
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Criticism on These prograins fairly represent tl.o soope 

Courses. and arrangeraents of studies in our best High 

Schools. They alren \y Viavo done nuch to elevate and unify the 
vrorlc in these instttttti or.s. T.'hen the standard set by them has 
been attainted, a 1 ichor standard will arise. All proprams of 
the future nust provide for continuous instruction in science. 
This the classical prograia does not provide. It providerj for 
instruction in history;-. This is an error. The ttoe devoted to 
the study of th.is branch^ oup:ht to be given to another, since 
the classics furnis' iiiuch historic hnov/ledpe and training. 
The short tirio allotted to several important branches in also 
a sorious drarbacl:. 

The writer's It may be presumption on my part to 

experience in fram- call attention t- those defects and I an 
ing courses. free to admit that I cannot improve upon them 

T/ithout going back into the grades for starting and partly 
finishing some of tlie branches given in th^so programs. Y/;:ile 
holding the office al" supervising principal (^Tl ov^ of V^is- 
consin's cities, an opportur.ity v;ap. accorded /;c to embody my 
ideas reg-.rding this phase of educational work ^v potting out 
a High School prorram that would moot ny j Leal and at the same 
time satisfy the requir(3montn of the dop^irtrt^nt of Public In- 
struction, the State University, and the expectation of tlie 
community. By sacrificing important components of my ideal and 
providing that some branches, usually taught 8^!ff^ ^r^^cr^ 
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schools yrexG v/ell started In the grades, a course of study was 
formulated v/hioh I consider sur^erior in several respects to 
any of those given. This superiority is due in larpe part to 
tlie oov.rse in the graaeG. In order to s/.ow the scope of the 
program for tl-'.e High School it is necessary to vievr briefly r;t 
least the essentials of the course for the rrades, since this 
fonns the foundation for the secondary. 

Course of Study for Mayville City Schools. 

Reading. 

First Grade. 

1. Instruction by the sentence, word and phonic met: odf. Use 
objects, pictures and blackboard. Pollov/ v-ith the charts 
and finally use the First Reader. 

2. Supplementary reading; long and short sounds of a and e. 
Use every natural device as colored crayons, objects, <iues- 
tions, etc., to av/aken interorrt. Secure good articulation 
and expression. 

Second Grade. 

1. Finish First Reader; Second Reader. 

2. Sup^olenentary reading; long and short sounds of all vowels; 
training in orticulatiion, inflection and oxpresf?i'>n. 
Endeavor to nahe the reading as much li3:e good conversation 
as possible. Ge-*-. the thought. 
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Third Grade. 

1. Second Reader completed; Third Reader. 

2. Second arade(i3); sound.^ of a; meaning of v/ords by definition, 
synonynn or use in sentencen. 

Poiirtii Grade. 

1. Finish T;iird Reader. 

2. Third Grade outline (2); other nound..^ and marhinyn of e and 
i. 

Fifth Grade. 

1. Fourth Reader. Supplementary roaiirg. 

2. Diacritical marhs finir^hed, use dictionary; trriininp; in 
r.ocuring accurate and correct pronunciation, a v;oii c\iltj- 
vated voice, and pleasant, natural oxpresnion. 

Sixth Grade. 

1. Complete Fourth Roa^ior; r: ;iec''. ions froia text boohs. 

2. Fifth Grade (2); suTn^lemoi-.tary readinp:; boohs :"or home read- 
ing. 

Seventh Grade. 

1. Selections Trom text boohs; suj^pioMentary readinp. 

2. Fifth an-l sixtli grades (2). Trairing in socurirg^ljicisiye 
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appropriate to the r^ense ard sentliaent, and a clear cOxT.prehonsion 
of the drift ar.d scope of tiie parap;rayr: . or selection. 

Eight Grade. 

1. Selections fror: text books for study; supplementary reaiiz^g; 
books for horo readinp:. 

2. Outlines for preceding grades. Prill to secure results men- 
tioned. 

Spelling. 

All Grades. 

1. Complete the mastery of all words in regular readers and 
texts, Y:orl: to bo oral and vrritten. 

Keep list of words frequently misspelled and mispronounced 
and five drills from the list . 

V' rit ing . 

First Grade. 

Copying from blackboard; pronor positjon o'" body and hand. 

Secon-.L Grade. 
First Grade (1). Copying from books; ure T:)encil and paper; 
secure legibility. 

Third Grade. ^ j 
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2. Practice Planl:; Copy Book No. 1. 

Fourth Grade, 
1. Third i'lrade (1); Practice Plan}:; Copy Poo}: No. 2. 

Fifth Grade. 

1. Third Grado (1); Practice BlanI:; Coi)y Boo}: No. 3. 

2. PusinesG formr?. 

Sixt? Grade. 

1. Third Grade (1); Practice BlarJ:; Oopy Boo}: No. 4. 

2. Business fonnn; letter v/ritinip;; compositions. 

Seventh Gra-le. 

1. Third Grade (1). Copy Boo}: No. 5. Businesr. :^onas; letter 
writ i]ig ; composit ions . 

Eiphth Grade. 

1. Business forms; letter writing; compositions. 

In all grades aiir- fir^-^t at socurinf^ neatness and legibility 
and then rapidity. Iiisist upon n ^at v/or}: in all written ox- 
eroises. 
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Arithiiifttic. 
First Grade. 

1. Object exercises in nurnbt^rs; not at ion and. nuraeration to 100. 

2. Easy fundariental op^^rations with stuns, ninuends, products 
and dividends not to excel 20, and niiltiToiiers, subtrahends 
and adiionda up to 4 or 5. 

Second Grade. 

1. Notation and nuiaeratior to 1000; tables of tv/os, threes and 
fours . 

2. Fundanental operations. Easy i^roble:ns. Pooh 1. Prince's 
Arithmetic. 

Third Grade. 

1 Negation and numeration to 10,000; tables to the nines. 
2. The 45 oo:i3inations mastered; Federal money; Booh 11. 

Fourtl; Grade. 

1. Notation and nuineration as fnT as necessary; Federal money 
reviev;ed. 

2. Fundamental operations thoroufrhly i:iastcred; Pooh. 111. Pro- 
blems. 

Fifth Grade. C^r^nin]o 
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Sixth Grade. 
1. Noeled Reviewn; bllln; Book V. 

Seventh Grade. 
1. Needed Pevienvs; Pool: VI. 

Eighth Grade. 

Arithmetic alternates v/ith Algebra. 

1. Heeded revi^.TfG in fractions, percentage, and mensuration; 
square root and its application. 

2. lilemonts of Alprebra, fundaraental operations, factorinp;, G. C. 
D., L. C. M., fractions, and siiriple equations. V'ontv:orth « s 
First Steps in Algebra. 

Secure accuracy anci rapidity in all mathematical T^orl:. Princi- 
ple's to be made clear by means of oral motY, and problems. 
Prill iJUT)ils in constructive T;or}: in the f oiT'^.at i on of pro- 
bler.s and solution of same. 

Geography. 
First Gra-le. 

1. Place-TJrie objects to teach the teims right, left, above, be- 
low, etc. 
Direct ion-Kxercioo In direction, beyond, tovra'm^ ^tc. cimiinal 
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Points. Conbino v/ith language v;or}: in First and nooond Grader?. 

Second Grade. 

1. Reviev/ First Grade v/orl:. 

2. Y'oathor^-Rain, nnow, ice, cloud-, nun. Forr.i and uno. 

3. Plant s-v^ie-jat , '-vits, coffee, rice. Grov/th and use. Plant a 
fe\7 seedB in nchool rooi;: and have pupils observe. 

4. Animals-Cat, dog, horse, covr, squirrel, raouse. Foni, une, 
covering, dw^lljng, adaptation of body, life, rtories about 
tliOir habits. 

5. Diagram of school room, : ouse and p;ro\ nds v/ith poii.ts of 
coiapasr^. 

Seven Little Sist(^rs, Read to clasn. 

Third Grade. 

.1. Revievr Second Grille v;orl:; bear, lion, fish, robin, inst^cts; 

corn, potatoes, articles oX^ clothing; occupation of people 

in Mayville. 
3. Locate on map places T.ortioned In stories; geopraphioal forms 

taught by means of sand boar U 

3. Frye»s Primary Geography to pape 79. Re^.d It in class. 

4. Read Ilach and All. 
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Fourth Grade. 

1. Goneral review of Third Grade worK. 

2. Finish Fryo'Q Primary Geography. 

3. Map drav/inp. North and South Ane^rica. Moldinf:. 

4. Read extracts from boolcs of travel. 

Fift^ Grade. 

1. v/e5rner's Geop;raphy to page 1:^0; Irawnnf; naps and noldinp;. 
2. Books of travel. 

Sixth Grade. 

1. Finish v^erner's Complete Georraphy; pap drawing and mold- 
ing. 

2. Bookr? of travel. 

Seventh Grade. 

1. Comparative Geography. Thre(5-rirtj;s study. Trill on indus- 
trial and educational centers and on places of historic 
interest; manners and custoiis of people. 

HISTORY AND NATUPF STUDY. 

To be taKen in connection with language worh. 

First Grade. 
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V^as:*; inpt on , Lincoln • 

2. Geography Gra le I (1 and 2). 

3. Study sand, clay, fruits. 

FJecon i Grade, 

RevlcTT First Gra le V/orl:. 

2. Geography, Second Grade (3-4). 

3. Continue v:or]: under (1) Pirnt Grade outline; t±iw by the 
clock, 

4. Parts of the body; five ^-ennen. 

T;.ird Gra-le. 

1. Fifth fanous Stories-Baldvrin. 

3, Geography, Tj ird Grade (1 and 3). 

3. Observation of plants as the scnnons change. 

Fourth Grade. 

1. Stori-^s of Coluiibus; The Indians. 
3. Birds; migratory, non-migratory . 
3, Trees; v/ood, barliG, buds. 

Fifth Grades. 

1. Colonial history of Virginia, Mas^^ach^•.^ottp. ard Pnni^syl- 

vania. 
.?. Eiographi(iS-George vrashinrton and LongfellB^^^f^'^^y^^^S^^ 
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3. Kinls of noil. If foot 8 of front on different soils. On 
plants. 

4. Study of willov^, oal:, naple, violet, inarnh-ri.iripold, Jacl:- 
in-tho-pulpit . 

5. '"ork in r^'orraphy portaininr to plants, etc. 

Sixth Grado. 

1. v/ar of Ir.inpondonce; tiopraphies of Pranl:lin and Aloxanrlr^r 
t J (3 Great . 

2. Protection of "buds. Stuiy of pino, ein, poplar, blood root, 
evening 7*)riinroso, anoinone, lircn^tone, pranite, quart?,, f lin*. , 
r.iica. 

3. TransfoiTiation of innoots. 

4. iiotals-Iron, oopT)er, lead, tin, Fiold, silver. 

5. Topics in peof^raphy. 

Sovunth Grade. 

1. American inventions; Mstoricril literatiire, as Paul Revere' s 
Fide, Barbara Pritohie, Sherilar*? P^de, lincoln'n Gettys- 
burg Speoch, Evanpelir^e, e-'c. 

:?. Biographies of Jacl.son, Lincoln; Hav:tVor:ie, !far.nibal. 

3. Topics ±v peography. 

4. Study of locust tree, (luince, ash; f^hepl.i^-r'd* s ^nirse^ o^ciljri, 
crane's bill, dog-tooth violet; gneisn, galena ^^^^/^^^'Mp 
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calcite, 
5. Physiolopy. 



FipLth Grade. 



1. Souddor»s U. R, Jlifitory. PiograpMc^ of C].arlenarne and 
Pet or the Great. 

2. Review of textile fabrics, fuel, uses of aniiaals, foofl and 
?:iO'iiGal plants. 

3. Readp.ng- of baroiriotnr an-l thon^oi.ieter in regard to changen of 
v/eather; study of >yeat] er Pureau Haps. 

4. r^tudy of cher-tmxt treo, box -elder, bas3-V700d, trillium, 
toad flax, riandrahe, oroTrf oot ; hornblende, pyrite, pypnurn, 
feldRpar. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Grade n 1-V:n. 

1. Tall:a on hypjeno, habits and morals. 

Seventh Grade, 

1. r,nit]:»s Prir'er of Physiology. 

LANGUAGE. 

In all grades correlate the v;orl: in language with the ot:.er sub- 
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,"jects, oxpeoially f^oopraphy, history, and nature stui.y. Poena 
and nemory geoms thoroughly oorj^atted to noiaory. Review those of 
the preceding gra'on. 

First Grade. 

1. Conversation suggested by ohioots and pictures in roaling, 
nature nt\idy , :i raring , e'': c . 

2. Reproduction of his-^orioal 'Tirl other storien, nythn, and 
fanry taler^. Cind»^rella, Mrs. V'iggin »s "^tory Hour, Sr:;ulder*s 
Fablos. 

3. r)(;scription of factf^ observed; nenory gens. 

4. Correct use of is and are, a and -in. 

So con I Grade. 

1. Roviev; of First Grade v;orl:. 

2. Conversation, dencriptinn anl dictation. 

3. Hiawatha* 3 Childhood. Short nenory feris. 

4. Nature study and history. See outline. 

5. Reproduction of stories and nyths. Hax7t:.orno« r^ v'onder Rool:. 
Corrtjct use of was and v;ere, this and that, these and those, 

of fonis of fr<-;oze, tear, v.Tite, go. 
7. Terminal narhs. 

Third Grade. 
1. Reviev/.worh of Second Grade. Outlin«^ for ^'4iJitfz9y&y@dC5"^^'^^^^ 
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study. 
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2. The Villaf^e Blaoksnith; f5hort iieiiory f:onr>. 

3. Conversation, deooriptlon, narration anl ''liotation. 

4. Stories reproduced. Severn Sintoro Prove thoir Sjnterhood. 

5. T«rrainal iriarlin; ooriricn abbreviatiorG; oorarion irropular verbs , 
oorreot use- of forji'^ of j i3rr^o7:al r)ronours. 

Fourth Grade. 

1, Peviev: of Third Grade v:orlc; outline for hir;tor^' aivl nature 

ntudy. 
3. Peproduotlon of rreorrapMcal and literary topior^. 

3. Parbara Fritohie; short nenaory peMs; let-'nr v/ritinp. 

4. Irrefular verbs mastered; also forrns of personal pronouns, 
pive special attention to foiir.s of Sf)t and sit, lie and lay, 
raise and rise. 

5. /.[etcalf ia\d Bright • n lanpuage Bool: to pap:e 43. 

Fift: Grale. 

1. Penroduction of literary, geofrraphical, historical, and 
otl.er matter. Soo outlines urder trcoe head^. 

2. Review Fourth Grade \vor>; text booh to pap:e 174. 

3. Let^'^r v;ritinr; coi-j^tiTi'^.tivf^ larpuap-e. 

4. Selections from Tliimatopsis; n::ort :ae:iory pens. 

5. Case fom^ of all nours h^-.i vr'^2.our.s. 
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sixth Grade. 

1. Fifth Grade (1). Finish Mot calf and Bright. « g LangniMfro hnr- 
sonG. 

2. Letter v/ritinp;; constructive language. 
'5. Psaln of Life; short rneniory gens. 

4. PartG of fro(3och; . analysin and diagraning of simple nentencen; 
aljoctivo and adverbial phrase.s. 

Seventh Grade. 

1. Fiftli Grade (1). Eeed and Kellog's Higher Lesnons in English. 
Lci-^sons 1-3R, 46-71, 112-120. 

2. The Chanber^Jd Nautilus; short memory gems. 

3. Letter v:riting mastered. 

Eighth Grade. 

1. Fiftji Grade (1). Finish text book. 

2. Recognition and reproduction of literary foms; abstracts 
and reviews. 

3. The Ship of State; selections from Gray's }-:it^gy; nhort meriory 
g^Jr.lS . 

4. Simile, metaphor, T)ersonif icati o!- . 
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First Grade. 

1. Manual, Grade I. 

2. Clay ifiOdelinp:. Cube and ST)]iere. 

3. Papcjr folding and cutting. 

Second Grade. 

1. Manual, Second Grade. 

2. Clay nodeling; ^lav-or cutting and roliirif-; fon.i ntudy. 

3. Free expression in stories ll?-ustratod. 

TliJrd Grade. 

1. Kanual, Third Grade. 

2. Illustrating poens and stories. Free expression. 

3. Geography, 1 and 3. Free expression. 

4. Pona of pap(ir folding and cutting, color. 

Fourth Grade. 

1. Manu?j.l, Fourth Grade. 

2. Illustrating stories; Indians; divisir^ns of land and \vator, 
rivers, basins, mountain laassc:^. 
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Fifth Grade • 

1. Manual, Grade V. 

2. Illustrativo drawing!; in peopraphy, Mntory, nature study 
and life. 

Sixth Grade. 

1. M'lnual, Grado VI, 

2. GoopraiDhy; earth .iS a whole; l>^lts of anlr.al lie; boltr; of 
plant life, 

3. Illuntrate stories; na'-.ure study ard life. 

Seventh Gra'l^-».. 

1. Manual, Grade Vll. 

2. Solar Synten; nature study and life. 

3. Illustrate storier^. 

Eiphth Grad(^. 

1. liaraial, Grade Vlll. 

2. Forin of study and con^tioict j on. 

3. Illustrate stories. 

SINGING. 

All grades: Breathing and vocal exercise:^. AiLi at scjouring 
si?reet, soft tones. Quality not v.i^^ae. Digitized by GoOglc 
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Pirr:t Grade • 

!• Ap:»")ropriat e songs, learned by note; tho f5calo learned; mo- 
tion songr?. 

Second Grade. 

1. Review First Grade worK; new sonps learned; r^taff . 
3. Intervals of noales. tlusio chart. 

Third Grade. 

1. PevioY/ Seoond GrJide v/orl: ; new songs, study of intervals con- 
tinued. Musio Reader. 

Fourth and Fifth Grader, . 

1. Needed reviw;s; nc^v; songs, tlusio Pead<5r. 

2. Kxercir:es in various hey-^ in tv:o, three, four, and pix beat 
measure:, v.'orl: in interval?^ oontinuod. 

Sixth, Sevejnth, and Ki?;ht:: Graie;-. 

1. Fori: in intervals contiruod. Mastery of all B\'7nbols. 
:^. Nev; r?ongs; two-part rrjr^ic. Tusic Readt^r. 

Pi.ysical Culture. 

All Grade;^. 

Marching, appropriate fr\ni:ia3'^ics a:'! Lrilln. Jlot j^ci^y^^^^^^i^ 
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LoT:«r Grade:. 

Setting up GxeroicoR. Military n-inual — ^TiTroor Grades. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 
Figures indicate tl.(3 nurnbor of rocitationn per t:«o1c. 

I^NGLISH COUPSK. 
Firct Year. 



Flri^.t SoT:er^tor. 

AritlJTiotio (3) 
BooKkeeping ,( 2 ) 
Botany (2) 
Greel: History (2) 
r.eadings and Englloh (3) 
Physjoal Geography (5) 
Eleotives (3) 



Son end Sf^n(5f?tf3r. 

Arithmetic C3) 
Pool:l:eeping (2) 
Botany (5) 
Greel: History (2) 
Readings and lingli^-'. 
Electives '6) 



.3) 



'Second Year. 



Algebra (5) 
Physiology (3 ) 
iv i 1 G ov f irnrient ( 2 ) 
Roman History (2) 
Reading an^l English (3) 
Electives (5) 



Algebra ( r5 ) 
Physiology ^2) 
Civil Government (3) 
Roman History (2) 
R 



eadings and EngUsh((^Qg,^ 
Electives (5) 
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Thirl Year. 



Physion (5) 
EngliRh History (2) 
Readinf:s ard hnr lisli (5) 
Elect ivf)S (8) 



Physios (5) 
En^linh History (2) 
Readings aivL Erpli-o:- (n) 
Advanoo'l GrarLnar (3) 
Ele3'-ivos (5) 



Fourth Year. 



Geometry (5) 
U. S. History (3) 
Mental Gcienco (3) 
Rf^adings and inp;lis2i (4) 
Elect ives (5) 



Geomotry, Plane and Solid (5) 
Ecvievrs (5) 

Amr^rican Literature (2) 
roadirg:s anl finplish (3) 
Elect ivoj3 (5) 



General Science Course. 



First Semester. 



^'Ocon'l Se-'ostor. 



Firf^t Year. 



Arithmetic (3) 

Botany (2) 

Physical GeograpliV (5) 

Geri'ian ( 3 ) 

Reading and Enplin]. (3) 

Elect ives (4) 



Arithjnetic (3) 

Eotany (5) 

P: ysical Geography (2) 

Ger! lan ( 3 ) 

Readings and Enipilish (3) 

Jlectives (4) Digitized by GoOglC 
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Seoon-i- Year. 



Algebra (5) 

Physiol cpy (3) 

Civil Governnorit (2) 

Geman (4) 

Readinp-s and rnp:lish (3) 

Klootives (3) 



Algobra (5) 

PhyrBiolopy (2) 

Civil Govemiiemt (3) 

a o mi an (4) 

RoadingR and I.nglish (3) 

Flootivon (3) 



Third Yoar. 



Physios (5) 

Gorrrian (4) 

Readings and English (5) 

Political Eoonomy (3) 

Eleotives (3) 



Physics (5) 

Gorman ( 4 ) 

Poadings aivd }:nglish ( 5 ) 

Advanced Graninar (3) 

Eledtivos (3) 



Fourth Year. 



Geometry, Plane (5) 
U. S. }:istory (3 ) 
Cental Scior.oc (3) 
Readings anl English (4) 
Gernian (4) 
Electiver; '(l) 



Gejometry, Plane and Solivd (5) 

Revie\7s (5) 

Readings and English (3) 

Genian (4) 

Elo3tives (3) 



ALL COURSES (PEQITIPrD ) . 
Drawing (3) T;vo Y'^ars. Digitized by GoOglC 
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Theory of i:u3ic (1) ninf-ir/;^ (1) 

IILFCTIVES. 

llariual Trainlnp (4) ICeir.ual Trairinp (4) 

Any sub.-jeot In another oourGa nay b<^ chosen as an elective, 

but the saine subject Is rot to he counted as a repjlar and an 

elective ntudy. 

Drayrinp:, theory of inusic an4 ringing ay lu) Cv:»\intofi in nahir.p 

up oiectivos. 

If a sufficient number os students desire to study Antronony(3) 

or Geolo?:y (3), '-. class v/ill be orpanized and the subject then 

may be counted in making up electiv;^.. 

SCOPF OF V^ORK. 

The scope oT v/ork in subjects not r.e^ntioned be lor: is to 
be found in the texts adopted by the Board of Education. 
Sciences vrill be su])ple::]ented by laV.oratory v:orh, and other 
subjects by readings pertaining to the particular branch. 

GIT. AN. 

1. Complete mastery of literary'- and scientific reading. 

2. Geri.ian Grai'^ir.iar. 

3. Outline of Geiinan History and Literature. 



KEAPINGS rfnpENGLISJI. Digitized by GoOglc 
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Fron the elective roadirrn ti.^) c^tud^nts may choose per y -^ar 
two novels or storlon, one play of S'.akenpeare, and two poems 
or nets of vo(^v:s6. Discussions and reports on the^^e at atated 
tiines. 

First Year. 

1. Componition (1). Text Pool:. 

2. Readinp:s-Reciulretl: Lady of tho Lal:e, Christian Carol, ;.:er- 
Ci.ant 01' Venice. 

3. Elect ivor: Tulo of Two Cities, Talisr-.an, Ouerbcr's I'ytliolopy, 
Irvinp's Sketch Pool:, Last of th»^ Mohicans, hp-y^tian Prin- 
cosn, Iliad, Odysney, Courtship of Miles Standish, Snow 
Bound, Tempest, diehard 111. 

Second Year. 

1. Coi.iposition (1). T^xt Pool:. 

2. Required: Vision of Sir Launfal, The Lcjserted Village, 
V/ashinrton' '3 Farew<^ll Adlress and Rules of Conduct, Sir 
Roper de Coverly Pai)ors, Taylor's Lars. 

3. Jllectives: Quon"^ in Purv/ard, Tvrice Told Tales, Hanribal, 
Robinson Crusoe, Hoonier Schoolmaster, Tom Brovni at Rupl^y, 
Lnoch Arr'.en, Ancient Mariner, The Traveler, Co^^er's Satur- 
day Night, Tlianatopsir:, Twelfth iJifli^. , Hainlet . 
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Third Y«ar. 

1. Conponitlon (1^ . Text Bool:, 
n. Rhetoric (2). 

3. Roquirod: Midnui'iner Nip't'G Droan, Paoon'n F^'says, ^rlnoesn, 
V^ebstor'R Bunker Hill Oration. 

4. };iectiver^: B^T.janin Franklin, Ti\n Prairie, Poirs of v^ater, 
Pophey and Son, Gullivor'n Travels, Grandfathfir* s Oialr, Gray's 
t'le^y, l;yc:nf(aino, Much Ado about Nothinf^, Othello. 

5. Advimcod GrEtiM'.'iar. 

Fourth Year. 

1. Compooition (1). Text. 

2. L'intory of Lnplinh Litefa+ure. Text. 

3. History of American Literature). Text. 

4. required: LlacLet:. , The Prolorue, Ennay on Man, L'Allcf^ro 
and 111 Ponsoroso, Autocrat at the Breahfant Table. 

n. IIlectivoG: An You Lihe It, Julius Caesar, Pavid Co})T^errielfl, 
Rilas Karner, House of Seven Gables, vicar of vahe.'ieid, • 
Lar:t of the Barons, Ben Hi:.r, My Suiiv lOr in a Garden, Fortune 
of the Republic, Plip;ht of a Tartar Tribe, Sh^-larh and other 
poems. v^ordRvrorth and Byro?^-^'<^lected poe^nn. 

l.fAUUAL TRAINING. 
Free hand and recharical drawii^p throughout the course. 
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FirGt Year. 

1. Bench v;ork in v;ood-Sav;ing, planinp, borinp, tenons, niortise53, 
joints, joinery, -icroll-savrinf;, inlairl vorl:. 

2. Instruction on care of tools, kinds of v;occl, grain and 
strength of different Kinds of vrood. 

Heoond Year, 

(a) 1. v^orl: of first year continued. 

2. Wood-carving and latl:o v/ork. 

3. Instruction in snelting and casting. 

Ct) 1. Sev/ing-Ponas of stitches, piecing, heiiniing, darnirg, 

mending , pat ching , riahing , cut t ing . 
2. Cool: ing -Study of foods, dietic values and coribl nations, unes 

and procesGOG of coo}:ing; preparation of common foods, soup"', 

meat, vegetables, bread, tea, cofiee, cocoa, cahes, pies, 

puddings, etc. 

Third Year. 

1. Needed Reviews. 

2. ^^ork in laetals-Prawing, UT)setting, shaping, bending, punch- 
ing , cut t ing , r elding , t erapcr iiig . 

3. Machine v/ork in ir.etals. 

Discussion of Here I v;ill sviii-r'arize r^oi^e of tie adyar- 

Digitized by V:»00QIC 
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tages of such a continuous course of ctudies aro apparent. T; e 
toac.'.ors in tho ]{±[[h School >:now exactly what instruction the 
pupil has received in tlie subject he teaches or In rolatofl sub- 
ject n. Hence there is no tirenorie iuplicatio)^ of tho v/orl:. 
Drawing another Method of expresing and rocordinp; ideas is 
fairly mastored in the grades. Tl'J.s v/iil rroatly facilitate 
the work in botany, phyr^icn, etc., and also contribute toward 
the fonaativon of the eoGthetio and ethical ideals. A fair n-^art 
is nade in vocal music. This again will prove helpful in the 
format ion of the ideals i.ier.tionod. The instruction in nature 
worl: throughout tho rrados trains tho pupil in observation, 
brings hjj: .-into sympathy vrith his surroundings, inculcates love 
of nature, and fonis a fine foundation : or tlie instruction in 
science. The correlation of litei^ature and histoi*^'' with language 
worl:, while serving as Materir-l for language work, also aids 
in teaching the child to .ovo the beautiful, tho good, and t: n 
true, and forms an excej)tionally fine preparation i^'or further 
worl: along the^e lir^i;". The s^udy of .^Igebra in tho grale 
schools furnis):es also an excellent preparation for r-ore ad- 
vanced instruction in aritliiae-'ic and algebra. 

In German the student has ir.astered t].e vocabulary, me- 
chanics of readirg, and tie sirplor principles of German Gram- 
mar. He ir- therefore enabled to tuhe up at once literary and 
scientific reading bearing upon ^>0T:\e topic in some branch and 
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thus aid in Its oomprc'.enslon. There T7iil bo ainpl« tir.o, too, 
for excursions Into the fields of GMman Li^eraturo for Its own 
salie, thus enablinp; the student to appre-^.late Its beauties*. 

The provision for oontlnuoun worl: for four y^^ars In 
English history and literature enpov;ors the student to derive 
fron these subjects a fair sr:are of their training value. The 
course in nanual draining greatly ails ±r the realization of t:.e 
physical, intellectual and rioral ideals. 

The program appears weahent in the science. For reasons 
rotated in a forepoing pare pl:ysiology ought not *o :^.ppoar on 
the four years course, neither ought boohhee-'^ing. More tliie 
ought to be given to th<^ sciences and another foreign language 
ought to be introduced. But bo'-h v/cre not feasible so I let 
ideals suffer and alined at a :orograi-i that would suit the author- 
ities and the ooimnunity and at the same tine be a stop in tlio 
right direction. The introduction of elect ivcs proved very 
popular T/ith the -tuu^nts. 
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Chapt63r VI, 

Functions of the Tv/ontleth Century ll±f:h School In America. 

It is the function of education to fit tiie child for lead- 
ing a happy and useful lii'e in the civilization into \v:.ich he 
is born. V.rhat Kind of training will best acooi'iplish this? The 
hist 01^7 of the past hero apaln hocomes th-'J teacher of the prer^- 
ent and future. His education must endeavor to secure all t/i/it 
is noble in preceding ideals. Nations and races ri^-e un'-il at 
the suiiinit of their career t • eir educational i^leal is attained. 
Then comes decay. Their ideals are left to posterity as a legacy 
to be utilize'! by nor races anl nevr natioT^s in climbing nev; 
heiglits. The resultant of all these efforts anrl the irleals en- 
bodyinp the l^aperlnh.ablc; essence of those things that .t all 
times promote ^.ir.mn hap"ninen;? ann. TVf^lfare, boauty, truth, .'ind 
right eoiisness constitutes the progress ir education. It did 
not move in a straight line upward. Progress never doen; it 
moves in zigzars. Yet the suia total of thin progress, consti- 
tutes our superiority over lorner ages. Our place in tlie prorres- 
Our ideal sive riarch of civilization in due in large part 
should be to the fact that earlier races and nations 
superior. v;rourht out their love, : ope, aspiration, desire, 
admiration, and suffering in tlieir priceless legacies — thejr 
v/orK of art. In their great epics, lyrics, '.r[ag'tr|§?5ic'te'ik^&^Q^!r^t 
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with human passions and aspirations, in their great treatises 
on philonophy, religion, govern: ent, and scienoo rich in their 
noble conception of the universe and its goverruient , in their 
preat operas syiriphonnos, f^ongs, fugues, and oratorion causing 
our very souls to palpitate v/ith their exquisite har.MOzMos -..nd 
IciTKlling tlieroin joy, patriotic ardor and religious ecstacy, in 
their enduring lionurnents, statues, t'.)!'i;jlo3, colrums, and in- 
^.ight into divinenens of beauty and of desires to fathom the 
mysteries of life, and death, in their world renovmed paintings 
indicating nan's widest interests .md sympathies, in all these 
we find embodied the crystallized tliov.ghts and conceT)tionn of 
the beautiful, the goori., the true, the Pivine in Mature and 
Huiianity, It in our duty to v-rofit by the experience of former 
t.ijne'^ . 

The educational ideal has varied greatly in past ages and 
v;ill continue to change wit] the fluctuation of conditions de- 
termining the civili7,ation of the race. 

In ancient The aim of ancient Per::ian education was 

times. to produce physical strength and moral p^irity 
both to be utilised for t/e wt;ir ire of t}:e s*ate. Eg?/pt ' s aim 
v;an to iiar^art to her children the power to earn a livelihood 
and to inculcate lue reverence for ancient customs and authori- 
ties. Spirta's efforts were bent toward producing pov:erful 
patriotic war^/iors of dignified maimern; Athen s' ideal was a 
beautiful soul in a beautiful bodv-to he :\ttSifi^M^w9^r^l, 
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Intellectual education and Gystenatic p; ysical exoroison. Ro-io'o 
was a blending of that of the other natlonn. Throughout tlie 
In Medieval Middle Ages the function of education varied 
ti: -r^. ' v-ith tr;;es c:nd places. At first it consinted in 
aidinp; tlie dissomination of the Gospel, then to render the dogna 
acceptable to reason. In oth.or places an-l ^.ines, enpecially 
ariong the knighthood, tJie Athenian aim obtained a strong foot- 
hold. So far t]:e ains vrere qui' e simple and sharply defined. 
In consequence they Trere readily realized. The Revival of Learn- 
ing brought with it a more complex aim and the increase in its 
complexity has Kept pace with t].e increasing con.plexity of 
civilisation. 

In recent At 'he present there is such diver nity of 

tl^ios. opinion as to the ains of education tjiat the 
endeavor to unify thom a])pears almost a hopelesr^ tash. Oemany's 
keynote at present is a religious patri^^tic citizennJiip. In our 
ov:n country it is patriotic citizen.^ ip, preparation for busi- 
ness, character training, «itc. Our civilization is undergoing 
such rapid — aLmost r<:JVolutionary changes ard is becoi ing so 
exceedingly co];ipl^'X that It is ro Insignificant problen to de- 
tc^rmine the proper function of secondary education, v'o can bont 
V.Tiat is t}:e arrive perhaps at this by endeavoring to for- 
ultiiiate air:i? cast a boy's future. Shall v;e try to ascertain 
'row much he knows? Certainly, because t].ir: is one of the ele- 
ments making for success. Is it tl^e r.ost izwipd^M^^yS^QQ^^ By 
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no noans. All expert oriTiir<.ls have roll 'rained intellectual 
pov/ors. It han boon said t>:at wcjre tl.oy to lu^e the s'lrno amount 
of energy and aouiuen in pursuits beneficial to society, they 
would oarn as good, if not a bett(^r liveli/iood than they do by 
follov7ing forbi'ldon paths. Is it not evident, then, in viovr of 
tr.is, that Knowledge and power are not t]iO nain consideration? - 
Is the state of his h^^^lth the vital tiueiition? It is another 
element conducive to succesr^, but not the main one. The main 
question is niorn loon ho love? What interests him and have these 
interests a tendency to raise and elevate hln? Only when the 
answers to thone questions are satisractory, and only then can 
we lool: for a bright future. All r.:en wh(jthiOr t-ioy hnov; it or 
not, have an ideal, base or lofty, vrhich nolds character and 
shapes lestiny. To I.rive a cultivated mind, to bo able to see 
tilings of nany sites, to have a wide synnatl y ctnd the x)ov;er of 
gi^nerous ap})rociation is nost :1er5iraV;lej and wit:. out sor.eti ing 
of all this, our life is not only narrow, but our energi<^s are 
turned in the wrong direction. Wa do not fit into tlif) civiliza- 
tion into v:: ich w?*. w^re born. Th.o questions of the levelopr.c^nt 
of charactf)r-of habits of punctuality, good ..ambers and lanraage, 
of accuracy, cleanliness, rj)ritvjyr\-^ ^ oh jorful obedience to -luty, 
consideration and rer:poct for th.e rirhts of others^ and honor 
and truthi'YilnoG.s in word and d<M)d are of oaramont i: -nortance. 
Joined' Tilth- a fdir amount ol" ItnowX^dre*,, sicill and fair- liealtTi',, 
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Gocure him tl.at pricele3ns possennlon — oontentnient ard ha7"nan(533. 
T1U530 arc esscntialn of oonpleto hiiiian devolopraf^nt as now under- 
stood. Prof, Huxley has well sui^^::ari5^ed this in the follo^inf?;: 
Prof. Huxley's "That nan, I think has had a lihe^ral educa- 

siunrnary. tion v:ho has been so trained in his youth 

that his hody is t}:e ready r^ervant of his v;ill, and does with 
ease and pleasure all that Y/or^:.that, as a meohanism, i.t is 
capable of; "'hose irtolloot is a clear, cold, lopic-enRine, vrith 
all its parts of equal strength, and in smooth v/rrhinr order; 
ready, lihe a steam engine, to be turned to any Kind of nork, 
anvd spin possamorr; as well an forpo t:.o anchors of the mind; 
whose mind is stored up with a hnowledpe of the preat and funda- 
mental tiVcths of ]jjL''>ure, and of tie laws of her operations; 
one w: 0, no stunted ascetic, is full of li: o find fire, "ir-ut who^e 
passions are trained to cone to heel by a vifjorous v/ill, the 
servant of a tender c-^^nscience, who ;ias learned to love all 
beauty, whether of nature or art, to hate all vilenesr?, and to 
resT)ect others as hlMself." 

The forep'oing^ e:' bodies all that is noble in t].e eiucational 
ideals of past ages. 

What of patriotic Some one says "V7at becoiiec of patriot- 

citis^ensr ip? ic citi?5ership under such ideals of educa- 

tion?" The principle of pat rj ot. ism,- benevolence towarl our 
ovm country r'^aains. Tlie sentiment"? of lovt^ of country and 
interest in the people of our ^ation'--.rn naturpitfeed-iss^Co.Qgtes- 
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talned and riireoted by benovolerioo constitute th^) virtuo of 
patriotinm-itn :;i.ghent fona. The nere sentiment nay oauso the 
people to follov; tlie f lap in any cause, -vhether just or un;just. 
The highest forri follov/s it in a just form only. The foriier savs 
"•:;/ country rifhTor wronp:;" the latter, "My country if rirf^it, 
if v/rong I v:ill L^^lp her to pet rlgl-t." l:\ y-ot ^.]j) second tl e 
better? Is it not uioro cor-luoive to proi^ote general hu^ian liappi- 
ness? At a tine v;her tolc^rra^'^l'^s anl telephones, swift express 
trains .ird -I'leet ocean liners eliminate distance and bring the 
favorable products of otlier countries to our doors, the advent 
nf international harmony and universal brot} or} ood ought to be 
properly promoted by a strict mV erence to the principles of 
right and justice. 

Poes liberal Hone hold that a liberal education 

education unfit including th(^ cultiVr^t j on of txie aesthetic 

for stiiirgle? faculty v:ill unfit r.en for trie rougli strug- 

gle of life cin I ]ia]:o them 'li:^ contented v:ith tl elr lot, and tl-at 
it is too expensive. This arprunent is not borne out by ex- 
perience. The cultivated man has every resource wit- in himself 
not dependent upon outward conditions. Kis liie is richer and 
fuller. lie finds sen^ions in stones and the starry dech^d heavens 
console hin in affliction. He therefore -'^inds relief and re- 
freshment where the uncultivated finds nothing to meet his wants. 
This has been abundantly proved by trials of endurance as in t- e 
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grea'^.er physical ntrongt:. and far inore stalwart fraiien. v^onen 
of culture have also proved thc^ir p;roat powers of endurance by 
standinp: up under the self denial and privations of frontier 
life, when their more robust but unculture i npif^hbors r^uocumb- 
ed. During the Spanish Anerioan war tho Rough Ri lers who had 
been broupht ui) in th^? rnidnt of all the reiineir.ont of New York's 
"?ourhundrod" endured the hardshiy-s of tlie oa^ip and Ti 3ld in 
tropioal Cuba fully an well and better t:-.'\n their raore rurred 
r>ut uncultured oorirados. 

Aesthetic Culture Nov; one worri in r«^f:ard to tie other 
expensive? phase. I concede that aesthetic culture is ex- 
pensive. Rut w::at of it? Does it rot increase the productive 
power of a people in far pjreatf^r ratio than tiie expense? it is 
an undisinitofl fact that the strength of t/io world lies in the 
cultivated nations enjoying the highest standard of living. 
The rude uncultured nations are needy and dependent oven with 
their diminished v/ants. The higher the Motives, the greater the 
pov;er. Culture brings self respect. This I'rultiplies and elevates 
wants. Thene in turn inspire motives which lead to action tend- 
ing toward tl^e satisfaction of the wants. In '.loing thiG the 
productive power is increanod. Hence th.-^ ronult warrants the 
expenditure. 
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Sharo of Klexnontary It is clear that the elementary 

school. school must lay a firm foundation for this 

liberal oiuoation. ^>hall it be completed in the hi^h sciiools or 
in the universities? It ought to be attained in the T:iKh schoola, 
Txio proper function of the university is to oonsorve, idvance, 
Function of .^nd lissominato l:nowledre, and under the fniid- 
UniversHy. ance of t'^achors of great excellonco and origin- 
ality to lead students having previously acquired a liberal ed- 
ucation into fields of ;:poclal leariiinf .ind rosearc/. by the • 
aid of libraries, publications, laboratories, and nunouins for 
the purpose of onl.ar.cing hir.ian i'nov:lelre and v; jlfare. It nay 
take upon itself the taslc of systematizing tie Icnovrledge gainx)d 
by the education in high schools and give it a professional 
direction. If this be lone it ;7ill infringe somev:hat u^)on the 
special schools but that would be no drav^bach, because in the 
ST) jcial school, the pro /^ession ranhs first and the systematiz- 
ing of knowledge, se.?ond. In the university V. is v/oull be re- 
versed thus insuring greater porer in the end since experience 
in actual v/orl: does far riore toward the mastering of any pliase 
of hiiman activity than can be done t rough the same ai:iount of 
energy ievoted to theoretical v/orh. 

Proper Function of Hip': Soh.ool. 

The function of the high school then in providing this 
liberal education. It is no place Tor rofu.):irc?^^'^fi^c^]!^^HP9^'^^ 
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rect professional tralninp:. This proatly siMplifios tho -orohler 
and b(5st sorvos the intoront and oorisid'^ration of all c-ncerned. 
It means an excellont pror.aration for ooiTOleto llvinp:* No tine 
is lont, booaLi e an advanced, or a profennional training, based 
upon suoh foundation can be aoqutrod in a fov; years. It has be(:jn 
urped t};at life is too short to r.pend so liuoh tine and rrioney in 
securing a liberal and then a professional education. Yet both 
tjjie and ronoy i ic*y be frnt^ly expended because tlie tiiae that re- 
raains vrill bring far richer results in increased hapv^tiiOS'-^ to 
t} e possessor of such training and Ir. liglor uso;\;iness to hu- 
inanity at larp:e. Gonriunltic^.s fre«iue]:tly d'^nand in high school 
courses of study which fit directly for busincs'u I do not see 
v;hat right any one has to demand that the high c-^chool turn out 
accomplished clerks, bankers, teac/.ern, etc. tJoither is such a 
course desirable. The young in their ardor to earn i:\oney fre- 
quently press into the field v:/\en they v/ould better serve their 
God, their frien^ls, their country, and thenselves by await i?ig 
the drill an I discipline required to iiahe their lives effective. 
Their increased pov/er and superior preparation later on v;ill 
find more abundant o"»Hmings for a life; of happiness and of ser- 
vice to God and hvj'anity. 
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Chapter Vll. 

Course of Study Required for Seourirp: Libf^ral Fduoation. 

Grados of The first point that olatin our attention 

SohoolG. in connect "ion v;it>. this subject is the olasr^>i- 
float ion of Gchools ur_l t/.e length of course. At present we have 
an eloiientary school of six years, a pra^mar nchool cov.r^e of 
two years, and a hifrh school course of four years. Is it wise 
to retain thin arranr^eiaont? I thiirr. not. The pre:^ent graiiunar 
Ought the Graimnar school has served a uf-urful purpose in tlie 
School to bo past. It formed an extension of the ele- 
retained? rymtary course, a Kind of rinishin.p school 

and induced many scholars to ronain in school longer and thus 
receive a better preparation for the active duties of life. 
Many of these doubt 1(:jss v;ould have drop7)Od out at the close of 
the elementary course had no grairriar school exist Ovd. Conditions 
have vastly changed noi;. N^^arly fifty ipnr cent of the pupils in 
pra led schools nov; finish the grairLr.ar school coiirse and this per- 
centage is ever increasing. Parents see the necessity of accord- 
inr their childi^er: t] e ti:ie for secj.rlng a goo 1 (vlucatlon. Yet 
a very large percentage of those who finish the grainrnar school 
course do n'^t enter the Mgli school. If the high school were 
Ti'jsults if absorbed allowed to absorb the granr-^ar school 
by High School. a far greater percentage of students 
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lines of interest and the asnooiationn foniol rill be poT7erf\xl 
factorn in keeping the boys in school until the course is finish- 
ed. They would receive I'lreater benefit even if they did not re- 
main the full tiiie, because they v/ill have been taught by 
teachers of wider viev/s and stronrer gra^^ps. At the same tine 
this plan v/ill prove a bonofit to riip:h schools because it will 
give fuller scope to teachers in "-eaching only the subjects in 
which they are irach int'-jrontel and for whop?e teaching they 
have received G7)ecial training. 

Klectives. Only a few years ago all students of secondary 
school, yea, even of colleges passed t' ro.igh a unifoni co.-rce 
of study if they wished to graduate. All stu^lied the sa:ie su))- 
j(3ots in the same pro7Jorti.ons -vit'out regard to *J-e student's 
choice or preference. It was a proci*ur?tf5an bod to which all 
were cor']V)(^liod to ccnfom. Mow colleges offer r^any courses each 
loading to a degree. High schools also offer from two to seven 
courses. Since the introduction of elect ives Tiean specialization, 
the questions of its desirability and extent are very important 
ones. Sone educators hold tliat it is a v;aste for society and an 
outrage uT)on the individual to laahe a student spenl the years 
when he is most teachable upon a subject v/hose full training 
value :\e cannot reach, v;hen he night liave spent thora in a sub- 
ject v:hich v;oul'i have resulted in achievnent for hin. Tiiey hold 
Advantages. that an elective syp-^oTn fostors soholarshin 
because it gives free play to the natural ^^reggj^/gji^^^^T^if) inborn 
aptitudes nr/i ^-laKes po^^:ible enthuslasn for the chosen worh. J—— 
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Llnitations. heartily oonour in t::o lororoinp so far as ool- 

leges and ixnivorsition are oon.':;erne'i. In elopiontary schools of 
oourGB thore oiiplit to be no elect ives. In iii^h nchools elect - 
ivovS Tiiay t)(3 ii^ed, but not no freely as in the collofe. Rrjefly 
mr^eakinp the function of the eleiic^ntary school ar/l of the secon- 
dary, for that uatter, is ti^e han'ionioiis develoV':"noTit of ti^e In- 
tellectual, rioral, and physical powers of the child. Karly 
specialization results in one-sil.ed levelopment and in lor^r; of 
power to see things in t>:eir pr-^x^^r proportion us v:ell as in 
loss of sympathy with le'irninp; as a whole. Purtherriore since 
choice of course often determines a 1)oy's future career it is 
important that it be made somewhat late in the school course 
so as to give hin an opportunity to raahe excursions into the 
principal fields of hnov/ledpe for the purpose of discoverlnp 
his preference and showing his aptitudes. Put sorie elect ives 
n\;st be offered in secondary schools because a narrow uniform 
propraia witliout options would not allow the thorough exploration 
of all the student's abilltioR. 

Requisites of A good progran Tiust contain (a) fair 

Good Program-is. representation of the five nain divisions 

of hnowlcdf;o,- language, history, natural science, :-iatheiTiatics, 
and art, for the purpose of discovering and systei-iatisir^g t2ie 
leveloprient of the st\:i.ent«s interests dnd capacities,- in- 
tellectual, noral, aesthetic, and constructive; to -lead hin to 
gradually enancipatw hlinsolf froM ex^.ornal coWr^-^f^ ana pn^a?ince. 
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to beooi/ie self-lireotini- , ^'^ncl to come to a roali?:ution t^.at ho 
ov;os a duty to his God, to hiinanlty, and to hl:nf^olf. (b) It 
inust contain provision for r^iardinFc and promotipp his normal 
physical develop: :nnt . (c) Each year should, be as complete an pos- 
sible since nany students leave anniially. (d) Flacl! subject oup;ht 
to receive enough time to pivc a fair n'/.arf) oi its traininp 
value. 

Suggestive Progrc^i;. 

Since high school instruction is based upon that received in 
the ele^nentary sch-T^ol it becomes necessary for vxe to outline 
the elonor.tary before giving the secondary course. 

Element ar:/ School. 

Kin lergarten. 



Age 5-G 

Conversation 
Singing 



15 hours a v;eeK, 
Story telling. 
Gfiines. 



First Grade, 



6-7 17 hours. 

Poading. 

1. Instruction by the sentence, v;ord and phonic r:ietho:U; Use 

objects, pictures a]:.l blachboard. Pollov: T7ith ^'^'^'P^A/^Mp 

"9" "ze y ^ 

finally'' use the First Reader. 
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2. Supp-lenontary roadinr; long and s]:ort noiindn of a and e. 

Use e-ery natural dovico ao colorod crayons, objects, ciu^^st- 
Ions, etc., to awaKon intorost. rtecure j^ool articulation and 
expresnion. 

EngliGh. 

(a) 1. Conversation suggested by objects and pictures in reading, 
nature Rtudy , drawing , ^^^ c . 

2. Reproduction of historical and other stories, iiytls, an^l 
fairy tales. Cinderella, Mrr5. V^iggins' Stori'' Hour, Scudder's 
Fables. 

3. Description of factr^ observecj.; inejiory gens. 

4. Correct use of is and are, a and an. 

(b) Stories about the boyhood of great :it^n as Coluinbus, Fran}:- 
lin, v/ashington, Lincoln. 

(o) Geography. Study sand, clay, fruits. 

2. Place-Tiso obj'jcts to teach the terms right, left, above, 
below, etc. 

3. Direction-Exercises in direction, beyond, toward, etc. 
Cardinal Points. 

v^riting and l;rav:ing. 

1. Copying fro].! blacltboard; proper position of body an I hfjvl. 

2. Clay. modeling. Cube and sphere. 

3. Paper folding and cut^irg. Digitized by GoOglc 
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4. Ytoo x.and Irawinp:. 

Singlnf^ and Gcarios. 

1. Apr.'Popriate songs, learned by rote; the soale loarned; not j on 
sonps. 

2. Games. 

Socond Grade. 
7-R IR hourn. 

Reading. 

(a) 1. Finish First Poader; Second Peader bopTin. 

2. Suppleiriontary roadinf^; lonf^ md short sounds of all vov.-els; 
training in articulation, inflection and expression. 
I.ndonvor to 2.i:a:'() tho reading as nuch liKe rood conversation 
as possible. Ge^ the thought. 

(b) 1. Complete nastery of all vrords in regular readers and 
texts; v;orl: to be oral and v/rittcm. 

2. Keep list of worls frequeiitly misspelled and niisi)ronouncod 
and give drills f ro' • the list. 

Fnglish. 

(a) 1. Pevicw of Firnt Grade wor]:. 

2. Conversation, dei^cription and dictation. 

5. }-iav;atha»r. ChllrUiood. Short :ae:iory r^^.is. Digitized by LnOOglC 
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4. Nature Btuciy an:l liin'^ory. GfK^ o;:-tlJ:.o. 

r^. Pcproduction of stories and irn/thn. Hawthorro' n YJor.dor Book. 

6. Correct uso of v;as and v:e)re, thin and that, thoj^r; and V. ose, 
of forms of freoze, tear, write, po. 

7. Terrriinal riiarlia. 

(v) 1. PevieT7 First (Trade v:or]:. 

2. vreathor-Rain, snov;, ioe, clouds, sun. Pona and uso. 

3. Plant s-YTioat , orxts, 3orro<3, rice. Grov/th and use. Plant a 
fer? S'^els ir the school roora and have pupils observe. 

4. Aniiials-C'it , dO:^, horse, cow, squirrel, mouse. 

Por^i, food, use, covering, Iwelling, adaptation of body to 
life, stories about their habits. 

5. Diaprai.i or' school roora, house an 1 prounds with points of 
coi .pa.ss. 

6. Seven Little Sisters. Poad to class, 
(o) 1. Tine by the cloch. 

2. Parts of the body; five senses. 

Niunber V^orh. 

CO 1. Exercises in nvuibers; notation and rameration to 100. 

2. Easy fundairiontal operations in suiris, i.unuonds, pi'oducts, 

and dividends not to exceed 20, and the raultipliers, subtra- 
hends and a Lienda ui) to 4 or 5. 

(b) 1. Notation and numeration to lOOO; tables of ty^ps, threes 
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2. Pundciiif^ntal operations. Kasy problei.is. 
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V'ritinp; and Drawing. 

(a) Blackboarl v/ork; copyirr Jror. 1)00}:; use pencil and paper; 
soGuro legibility. 

(b) Free han I drav:inp:. 

2. Clay modeling; r apor cutting and folding; foni study. 

3. Free expression in st oriels illustrated. 

Ging-ing and Garao:^. 

1. Revier/ First Grade v;or}:; net: r?ongs, staff. 

2. Iiitervals of the scalei?. ilusic chart. 

3. Gallon. 

Third Grade. 

R-9 18 hours. 

F«-^ading. 

Reader; supplementary v,'ork; Spelling; laeaning of v/ords by 
definitions, synony^-is or use in sentences. 

hnglish. 

(a) 1. Review vrorl: of S.-^cond Grade. Outline for history and 
nature study. 

2. The Villar- r?lacl:s:;iith; short ne::ior7/ gems. 

3. Conversation, di^scription, narration, and dictatJ^on. j 
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hood. 

5. Terminal marlcr;; oo/vion abbreviations; coition irregular vfjrbn; 
correct use of fonri:^ of personal pronouns. 

(b) 1. Roviou Second Grade v:orl:; bear, lion, flnh, robin, in- 
flects; corn, potatoo?3, articlen of clothii:?;; occuoation or 
T)eople. 

2. Locate on Xuvo places nentjored in storien; peorraphical 
roiins tauf^ixt by uearn of sardi)oar.i. 

3. Prir^ary Geog^raphy. Road in class. 

4. Read Faor. and All. 

( c-) 1. Fifty Famous Storier^-Bal-^;v;in. 

2. ObGi^rvation of plants as the seasons charpe. 

Aritiinotic. 

1. Notation and nuj^ioration to 10,000; tables to t;:e tens, 
four fui'dan-icntal operations. 

2. The Federal noney; Problo:-s. 

v^riting and Drawinp;. 

(a) Movement exercinos; combirations; Pen ard irh. 
?>. Practice Planh; Copy Pooh. 

(b) Free hand and mechanical drav/inp'. 

2. Illustrating; pooins and storier^. Free e^^pression. 

3. Free expression. In Geography . 

4. Form study, paper I'^oldir-g; and cuttirf^, ooSilitf^.^dby^^Og'^^ 
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Sinp:lnp ani Gamos. 

1. Reviov/ Seoord Grade vrorK; nev/ sor.pn, study of int'^^rvals con- 
tinued. MuGic Header. 

2. GaneG. 

Fourth Grade. 



9-10 



20 :-.ours, 



English -Hoadinp;, writinp;, spollirp:, language. 

History (1 hour) Geography (I-1/2 I. ours) 

Arithmotic 1- 1/2 ) Nature V'orl: (1) 

Prav/ing (1) Uusio and Games (2) 
Gentian (3) 

Frfjnoi. I'lay be substituted for German. 

Fifth Grade. 



10-11 

Enplish 

History (I-1/2) 
Arith:\etio (2) 
Drawing ( 1 ) 



20 hours. 

Gerifian (3-1/2) 

Geography ( I-1/2 ) 

Mature rork (1) 

Music and Phyr-ncal Ixercines, 

(2) 



Sixth Grade. 



11-12 



Digitii^ 
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English 

HiRtori^ (1-1/2) 
Arithnetio and Invent lonal 
Geoijotry (3) 
Physiolof'T (l) 
Drarring (1) 



Gerraan (3-1/2) 
Geography ( 1 ) 



Nature V'orl: ( 1) 

Music and Phynioal Fxorolsos 

(2) 



High School, 



First Year. 



12-13 
English 

i:istory (I-1/2) 
Arithmo^.ic Sr Gooraotry (2) 
rrav/irig (1) 

Latin (3) 



Required: 

20 hours. 

Gc-jniicin (3) 

Goograp^iy (1) 

Po^any (1) 

Music and Phvr?ioal Exerois«"^5 

(2) 



Second Year. 



13-14 

English 
Latin (3) 
Geography (1) 



20 h urs. 

Geniiar (I-1/2) 
History (1) 
ArlthTaHtic, Algebra and 

Boo}:Veep:yf^i,^|y)GoOgIe 
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Geolopy (1) Drawinp: (1) 

Uusio and Physical Kxe^rorlsen (I-1/2) Manual Trainlnp: (l-l/s) 

Third Y(.^ar. 



Knplinh (3) 
^'^erman (1) 
iMatheriatios (2) 



History (I-1/2) 
Botany (1) 

KleotivoG sufficient to 
fill timo. 



Fourth Y'^ar, 



I.nplish (3 ) 
Physics (2) 
Music and PraTrinr; (I-1/2) 



I!ir>tory (1) 
Gftiraan (1) 
l.loctivi5S. 



Fifth Year, 



i:ngl^-^^^ (^) 
Chemistry (2) 
Civicn (1) 



History of Lit(3ratur0 (1) 
!lur>ic and Drarrir.f: (I-1/2) 
l-;iectiven. 



Sixth Yoar, 



Knglish (3) 

Music and Drav/ing; (2) 



Peviw^s of Goiiion Branches (5) 
Klnc^.ives. 
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Kleotives. 

Eleotlvcs will embody tv/o years oo^irf^es of from tv/o to 
five hours por week in Grock, Spanish, Gon.ian, French, Latin, 
hiatheinatios, including 'Prigonomotry, Literature, History, 
Koononios, Natural Boienoo, Biology, Psychology and Ethics, 
hanual Training, and nomoi^tio Economy, Oratoiy, Gabion and Ath- 
letics. 

Pemarhs on the The foregoing is to a certain extent 

foregoing. ideal, yet it prost^nts no iiaponnibilities. 
vrhen the problerr. of transportation of children in iMral dis- 
tricts has once been solv-^d, the high schools v/ill have an 
attendance sufficiently large to warrant them in securing a 
suff icier t niLnber of capable teacher r? to offer the foregoing 
courses. The courses nay be called classical, literary, scien- 
tific, or coiTimercial, df^p-^nding upon the elect ives purrmod. This 
however is a matter of no great ii/iportance. 

Tiio YTorl: outlined nay seem heavy, but u7)on close ex*:uiin- 
ation it v;ill not prove so. If the course has boon properly 
rollOTvod, the c:^ ild on leaving t]:e thirl grade, v;ill r.ave the 
r)or:er to read ordinary language, v/rite legibly, anl han:lle v^itli 
facility and accuracy ■':he Amdamertal oper^:tions in arithmetic. 
The course in literatvire and history in connection v/ith the 
language vrorK in other subj-^cts will enable him to express hj.n 
thoughts in simple yet clear largur.g'.). l^is na^-f^irf^^^TorP^Sr 
Irawing uill have train^vl his obs.-irvational -»xov;r;rs, aroused 
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interest In, and love for nature. An a result c" the inntructicn 
in Liusio, p:aiiicr?, and physical exorcises he r^ill have forraerl 
correct pliysical habits, in breathing;, sittir.p;, standirpr, and 
Tralhirf'. TliO- (^ acquisitions vrill prove a preat help at all ru- 
ture times and in all riiture worK. 

Quentions r.ie.y be as}:ed as to the purpose of introducinp; 
so nany subjf^cts in the prados at so early a period. Is It rot 
better to broaden tl'e viev;s of the child by introducing: hiii to 
now realns, within l)?s coriprnhension, to oj)'^n up new vistas 
loohinf^ intn pleasant fieldn of le:-rninp;, tran to nauseate hin 
v;ith the Minutiae of i^>rinary studies? It is true, beyond doubt, 
that a Mist al: en notion of thoroup?mess on the part of teachers 
is to blarie for the indifference of nany children for f\irthcr 
efforts when ^hey reach secondary sc/iools. P;\rtly for this 
reaiion the rovnow of copjaon schools 'br-.-incVes h^as been pl-iced 
in t::e last hip;h school year. The other reason is that the last 
year is *he proper tiiie for reviev^s. It will i:)rove i.iore profit- 
able. They liave used these branches in studying; other subj(;cto 
and have seen their relatio}^ to oth(^r branches. In tho lip:ht 
of algebra and peoiietr:/, the review of aritliraetic becomes 
jileasa: t .and profit al^le worh. 

hnplish receives nore atte^-tion than any other rn:b.ioct 
and rip-htly so. In practical iriportanc© no subject is thc.p(?er 
of the Enp;lish larru'ir-e. To rive? +\o child lPi?^P^ii&t7b5^^^^ 
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Ms thoughts v;ith oaso, ar.d f raoo by to]\^u^^ or pon, as -li/l tho 
GreoKs of yore, Is one of ^ho preatent bcr.o'jts that any nchool 
can t>er?tov: upon its students. 

Tho stUvly of literaturci and history reoenvos so r\uo/, 
attention because it })ieans the trainin/-. of '^'j.o circle' of thought 
by .iOans of ti.e interr^st so as to render it capable of volition. 
This is one of the crief laoans for su])7)le: lontinp; environriont 
and expcrionco for count oractiiiK YiTor.^r hibits already foiined and 
v;ronp; influences th.rovm around the c}iild by neta/iorphor^inf the 
sentiments iinplantinr just ideas of rirht and rrronp, of vir- 
tuer; ard vices, by developinr a system of oth.ic.^il iiaxiias in 
the child. V'itli such a circle of thOufht as t>:0 supreme lav; river 
the child's in3linati^ns, v:ill, and actions vrill he riphtly 
raided ovoryv;],eT'e and at all tir'os. 

Present right ideals to 'h^; child and why should it not 
produce the dejr^ired results? Froii Hen art ' s psychology ive plain- 
ly perceive that all ivislies, desires, resolutions, and actior.s 
proceed fror''. the circle of thoug:.ts since they v:ere thougiits 
once ;<nd thc^ir energy i-'^ vholly i(;r.o::.i(^i t upon the air! or re- 
pulsion trey receive while in cor;Scio:isness. So if v:e secure 
to the cl'Jld thf) rig: t hind of concept nass-which. can be done 
througi. -^resent at ions-the d<^nired result r? rrust follov'. T]-e 
richn^.t material for this T)urpose is naturally fovnd in iiatters 
P'-jrtaining to the hu^ian race, in hj story ^.rl li'-eraturo. These 
fields aro well adanted for this worh in as Mgf?^^V^ft&?A?>^ or- 
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loal rrov;tj. ari'l davolopnont of nanl:incl furnishes the nocesRary 
gradations of institutions oorres-pondin^: to t:i(^ ability jwicftho 
natural developiient of ti.e rihild. Hu2?ian life is therein por- 
trayed in i^G ty})ical fonas ard vivid personifications abound 
upon A7i.ich to lio'urish the noral spirit of the child^ It pror^on^s 
iii'iny noble ;ind beautiful acts, also ignoble^ and ii an aversion 
for the wronR is easily created anionf' children v;:-en the ripht 
illustrations are presented. To overcoino bad habits and influx- 
ences, oxanploc^ an'l i'isi)i.rationB tending jn an opT)osito direc- 
tion must bo provided and this ilso is done b^^ select irr: com- 
panions for the child froi:\ the best persons- of historic and 
li+orature. Furthenrioro, since h^^rodity places us at an advan- 
tage or at a lisidvantare by glvinp: us ready -raade ii.ipulsos, and 
since aesthetic di^^^litios aro t?:o most li.hely to be transmitted 
by : orodity, it is of preat inportance for the f^ood.i of the 
race that c}.oice literature nourish the minds in (;ach gfmeration. 

Furthermore the study of literature and history iTill re- 
sult in cleart;r t: ouf^ht and finer Teelinr, in addition to 
nakin^': for stronf:er 1-^.t)u1sos for inHKinr choices and pcrfoni 
deods, for purity of heart, fuln(5ss of syi'ap.ithy, and rectitude 
of life. 

Genrian and French are studie l not alone on account of the 
usefulness of those laifu'-^' <'J^> *"^ tov.rints, corviercial travelers, 
etc., but also on account of the map:nitude and v;or+^ ofLtJiair 
literatur^^. The power to read readily bv?th of th<3se lanr^a'o^, 
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Is an al)?3oluto necef5sity to the p^.y^5i.clan, prysicict, natural- 
iot , oy.emist, oto. All agree? that a hnov/lodpe of t: ese is in- 
dispensable to the intellireint purnuit of any subject beyond 
its olorients. A knowledre of one or botl of tleGr) lanpr^iirfin or 
one of then and Latin, v;iii also enable the ntudent to Iirov; ard 
appreciate the finer dintir-ctionn in our lar.puarre and will in 
this way increase Tin power of expres^aon in thoufhts. 

Instruction in ratural science will ret the child to love 
'tnd apT>rociate nature and her beauty ai\d brinp: about an inr?ip:}:t 
into nature and into the inventions and contrivances which nen 
use in utilizing her forces and laws. Instruction can always 
be na i'5 a-^rithetic in tlio beautii\il fields of nat\a^al scie::ce 
and since aesthetic instruction in a nannor goes hand in h.ind witi 
iioral instruction- ^his field has a stror.fer cla:ui for con- 
sideration than it would have were it not for the fine oppor- 
tunitien it affords for developing t:.e aesthetic f>ite of t:ie 
child. Let him study and learn all tx.at can excite adr.iiration, 
and rest asnurel t/iat this will aid in the formation of a desir- 
able character. 

In conclusion I v;ill say t:\at a course lihe the foreroing 
or a njj-iilar on^^ bas:^d upon th '; principles laid dov:n, v/ill be 
poworfulitfactor in r>roducing nen and wo: -.on closely ap'^-^roxi- 
raatirg Pro^'enpor huxley's ifleal. May t].e tine co:ri(i soon wh'jn 
such courses may be at t'ne disposal of every cl.ild in car noble 
land. There v;ill be nore sunshine in tho : o arty iti^b^Aue^O one. 
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This v:ill po a lonr v/ay tovrard produoliifr "Poace on earti:, pood 
v:ill tovmrd inen." 
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